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INTERNATIONAL 


Internationals 


BAKERY PROVED 


Evclusinely 


Yes, just for you — Bakery Proved 
Mixes to complement Bakery Proved 
Flours. These mixes are made exclu- 
sively for bakers. We sell mixes only 
to the bakery trade. 

International is proud to make this 
announcement and we know you will 
be happy to hear it. For in these mixes, 
as in our flours, top quality is always the 
prime consideration. 

The name International and the 
meaningful Bakery Proved trademark 


yor Bakers!” 


are your assurance that the perform- 
ance of these mixes and the taste, 
quality and appearance of your baked 
goods will be uniform — day after day, 
month after month. 

And remember, these mixes are 
custom-produced in a brand new, mod- 
ern, specially designed bakery mix 
plant — ‘*‘Exclusively for Bakers!’’ So 
do yourself a favor and ask for Jnter- 
national’s Bakery Proved Mixes the 
very next time you order. 


. 
International MILLING COMPANY «+ GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





Robinson Pneu-Flow has the answer to 
your conveying problems! 


IN THE MILL Millers throughout the world are engaged in a relentless 
Pneu-Flow suction pneumatic conveying in the mill is the most struggle to bring down costs—and many of the most 


advanced and versatile system available anywhere. Like many scessful of the " » fo 1 | ble weapo the 
of the best engineering idees B fe basically 6: dinate cyclen successful ¢ em have found an invaluable weapon in the 
and this contributes greatly to its reliability and low installa Robinson Pneu-Flow system. Because it is so flexible and 


int i t 
See Sie See ee relatively simple, Pneu-Flow conveying is ideal not only 
for new mills but also for complete or even partial remodels 


IN THE SCREENROOM 
In most instances it can be used satisfactorily with 


Pneu-Flow pressure pneumatic conveying has been developed 
specifically for the screenroom. It incorporates the simplicity existing machinery and equipment. Frequently the unique 
and low-cost virtues of the suction system, and individual ay : : ' 2 eee 
itacnVcaatcs dents inack Onaia Ge cack ae Pneu-Flow ability to lift stock up through rollermills has 
resulted in the saving of a whole floor in mills. If 
Pneu-Flow Conveying saves space, power production costs are causing you concern you ought to 


and installation costs find out how Pneu-Flow can help you bring them down 


Send today for this handsome, clearly wr 


mill sense makes business sense 


THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD., ROCHDALE, ENGLAND—Phone ROCHDALE 47811 
LONDON OFFICE: AFRICA House, Kincsway, W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 2356 
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DELTASEAL® squared-up 
shelf packages provide 
maximum shelf appeal in 
high-quality Becote® 
paper; or choose double- 
tape sewn-closure bags, 
also by Bemis. 


When you buy Bemis products, you get Bemis service 


FLOUR AND CORN MEAL MILLERS DEPEND ON: 


Bemis packaging equip- 
ment is fully automatic, 
ensures dimensional uni- 
formity with uninterrupted 
operation, and provides 
top efficiency as well as 
low cost. 


before and after your purchase. 


Remember, Bemis bags, packaging equipment, mainte- 
nance philosophy, design ideas, and personalized technical 
service can increase your sales—and profits. Call your 


Bemis man for complete details. 
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Flour mill employees can 
easily maintain Bemis 
equipment. Itis designed 
to require little attention 
other than the preventive 
maintenance prescribed 
by Bemis specialists. 


Bemis ideas encompass 
brand design, special 
inks, modern printing 
techniques, and compat- 
ible packaging equipment. 
See how Bemis ideas can 
work for you. 


For example, Bemis Sew- 
ing Machine Clinics work 
with millers to maximize 
sewn-closure operations 
and provide packaging 
that most effectively 
meets your needs. 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas 


are born 


General Offices: 
408-N Pine Street, 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri, 
Phone: CH 1-0900. 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


Introduction-Present Problems of the Milling Industry 


HE EDITOR has received many comments 

and suggestions as a result of the editorial 
in the last issue—Flour Prices Will Have to Go 
Up Again. There has been a heavy demand for 
reprints of the editorial and copies are still 
available from THE MILLER office in Minne- 
apolis. Many of the contributors, while agree- 
ing with the probable trend of events as a 
result of government actions, discuss the pres- 
ent problems of the industry with a view to 
remedying a situation which has been gener- 
ated not only by government interference but, 
in many cases, by unsound practices on the part 
of the industry itself. This searching self-analy- 
sis will be reviewed in subsequent issues as part 
of a series. Meanwhile, the following article has 
been contributed by a miller and it serves as a 
cogent introduction to the examination we pro- 
pose to develop with the aid of the comments 
made to us. The writer is well known to the 
Editor as a widely experienced and much re- 
spected member of the milling industry, active 
on the national level. 


v v v 


VERY MILLER heaved a sigh of relief when the 

Office of Price Administration (OPA) expired. Hours 

of needless control, bookkeeping, and hindrance to run- 
ning a business were removed. 

When business becomes more difficult 

members of an industry begin to look for help 


as it is today 


a few 


from agencies of government, rather than to providing 
their own leadership for their own industry by carefully 
examining the which, no doubt, they are 
equally contributing. 

Look at what the government farm programs are doing 
to costs of millers, bakers, and consumers without truly 
providing benefit to the wheat grower. Do we want more 
controls to favor, ultimately, the few, at the expense of 
the majority? 

The Millers National Federation, for 
provided effective representation for all the industry in 
the many situations that have confronted from 
drouth to war. At present, this force is necessary to meet 
our problems, but cannot do so unless a united industry 
provides real strength. Each miller can cause bad practice 


real causes to 


many years, has 


business, 


to start and to grow, but he cannot stop the evils alone 
What is good for all is the only sound base for any one 
in the long run 

Instead of a code provided by government edict, millers 
of good faith and determination can meet the challenge 
of the hour. The first place to start is to avoid new prac- 
tices that demoralize—and then to look critically at what 
is wrong and go about corrections honestly in the best 
interests of all millers 

Any departure from good, sound practices leads to the 
moral decay of an industry; it can lead to losses and ex- 
periences that can be both expensive and painful 

Listen to the leaders who have a broad view of today’s 
situation and the future welfare of all members. The com- 
petent staff of the Millers National Federation can do their 


job more effectively if all millers do their full share 


Half a Hundred Pneumatic Mills in the U.S. 


HEN FRITZ SCHIESS, ebullient ambassador for 

the mill building brothers Buhler of Switzerland, 

came to the U.S. 10 years ago, he was in instant demand 
as a speaker at many meetings of millers 

First to grab him for rostrum duty was the Chicago 

Millers Club, a noted forum for notable speakers, and his 

topic “Pneumatic Mills.” After dealing with pneu- 

matic conveying and describing it as one of the most 

recent innovations in milling, he ended this first speech of 

American audience with these words: “Pneu- 


Was 


his before an 
matic is here to stay.” 

Mr. Schiess was a brave prognosticator. At that time 

1951—there was considerable skepticism in the U.S 
about pneumatics. They were openly decried and derided 
though in many other countries mills had been so equipped 
The value and eventual adoption of pneumatics was ques- 
tioned by many authorities who have now come to accept 
them. 

Pioneering pneumatics in the U.S., as it has pioneered 
so many things, was General Mills, Inc. A new mill in 
Los Angeles, constructed in 1948, was the first to incor- 
porate the new-fangled development. 

What is the situation today? Still on the speaking cir- 
cuit, as he has been for the past decade, Mr. Schiess is 
telling his miller-audiences that no less than 50 mills in 
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the U.S. are 
being equipped. 
Let no one, here or 
lagged behind the times 
But much 
to optimum efficiency 


pneumatically equipped « rocess of 


abroad, say that | mills are 


remains to be done to bring U.S. mills up 
All the machinery firms 
them, Buhler, the Simon-Carter Co., 
MIAG, Smico-Morros, Allis-Chalmers, Ocrim of Italy, 
Robinson of England and those popular Kice boys are 
equipped to give American millers pneumatics in one form 
or another. Some of been en- 
gaged in U.S. developments, othems have operational units 


prominent 


among besides 


these firms have already 
working abroad. 

This period of 
in the U.S. milling industry. In Canada, too 
of pneumatics has been applied in many mills. Simon- 
Carter’s British affiliate, Henry Simon, Ltd., is credited 
with erecting the first pneumatic installation in Canada 

more than 10 years ago—-at Midland, Ont. Now part 
of the Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., group, that development 
came from the resourceful mind of one of the most 
colorful figures in Canadian milling history, R. J. Pinchin 
who was quick to see the potential in pneumatics. 

And more and more North American millers are be- 
ginning to recognize that potential 


10 years has seen a renascence 


the science 


major 





INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 
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FOREMOST DAIRIES, San Fran- 
cisco, and Hy-Klas Food Products, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., have filed peti- 
tion with Food & Drug Administra- 
tion proposing amendment to stand- 
ards of identity for bread to make L- 
cysteine an optional ingredient. Firms 
petitioning claim the ingredient will 
facilitate dough handling and speed 
production—it is not proposed because 
of any claimed nutritive value. Pro- 
posal is to use L-cysteine in a quan- 
tity not to exceed 0.009 part for each 
100 parts by weight of flour used. 


Bemis Sales, Earnings 
Consolidated sales of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. and subsidiaries for third 
quarter of 1961 were $35,607,977, up 
$32,670,518 for 
comparable period of 1960. Nine- 
month sales of $101,540,239 gained 
2.5% over last year’s figure of $99,- 
027,586. Net earnings for three 
months ended Sept. 30 amounted to 
$347,721. common share 
ifter preferred dividends, against third 
1960 earnings of $671,405, 
equal to 94¢ a share. Nine-month 
earnings $1,459,607, or $2.03 
a share, for current year; $2,200,931, 
or $3.09 a share last year. F. G. Bem- 
is, board chairman, and Judson Bem- 
is, president. point out that parent 
company profits in third quarter were 
only slightly lower than last year, with 


decrease occurring despite sales gains, 


9% from sales of 


or 48¢ a 
quarter 


were 


due to narrower margins in most lines. 
Profit decline. they say, was due large- 
ly to losses. without benefit of income 
tax credit. in two newest subsidiaries, 
Frontiers, Inc., and Air 
Formed Products Corp., neither of 
which was expected to be profitable 
in 1961. Although company now does 
not anticipate year’s earnings to be 
with 1960, 
and fourth quarter is ex- 


Packaging 


comparable business Is 
improving 
pected to be good one, company 
officials say 


® 
Grain Official Honored 


Millers and grain men of the Kan- 
sas City area guests of Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc., recently at a 
luncheon honoring Dr. Pasquale Bar- 
racano, inspector general in the High 
Commission for Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry of Italy. Dr. 


were 


Food, 


8 


Barracano was in the U.S. conferring 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials, Washington, and made a trip 
to Kansas and Nebraska, with stops 
at Kansas City, where the luncheon 
was held, Wichita and Lincoln, as 
part of his itinerary. A former editor 
of the technical trade magazine, 
“Molini d’ Italia,’ Dr. Barracano 
supervises the buying of all grains 
imported into Italy. Prior to his gov- 
ernment activity, he was engaged in 
the grain business in Italy for many 
years. 


Earnings Decline 

Earnings of American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago, for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 
7 (net before federal income taxes) 
were $6,730,456 against $7,006,369 
for corresponding period of 1960. Net 
after taxes amounted to $3,282,227 
this year and $3,424,184 year ago. 
Comparable net earnings were: $1.86 
a common share this year, $1.95 in 
1960. For 12 weeks ended Oct. 7, net 
earnings were $1,684,620 before taxes 
($1,850,890 year ago) and $822,309 
(after taxes) against $898,945 in 1960. 
Net earnings a common share for the 
12 weeks were 46¢ this year, 51¢ last 
year. American’s board of directors 
has declared regular quarterly divid- 
end of 60¢ a share on common stock, 
payable Dec. | to stockholders of rec- 
ord on Nov. 16. 


Holsum Bakers on TV 

Searching for a public service pro- 
gram of high community benefit, Hol- 
sum Bakers of Florida took over 
sponsorship of the “Lunar Boom,” a 
television documentary presented on 
Channel 7, Miami, Nov. 9. Thanks to 
Holsum’s sponsorship, South Flori- 
dans were able to see the implications 
of an accelerated space program in- 
dustry in their state. The program tied 
in with the federal government’s in- 
tention to put a good share of its $60 
billion “Moon Project” funds at Cape 
Canaveral, says Frank N. Irwin, vice 
president of sales for the baking firm. 


Mill Expansion 

Williams Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., has completed expansion of its 
flour production facilities with instal- 


lation of additional sifters, rolls, puri- 
fiers and pneumatic conveying equip- 
ment, reports John Williams, general 
manager. The expansion has increased 
production of flour from a capacity 
of 1,100-1,200 cwt., basis 24 hours 
of operation, to 1,750 cwt. Pneumatic 
system was installed by Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., with Great West- 
ern Manufacturing Co. supplying sift- 
ers. Williams firm supplies flour to 
bakers of cookies, pastries in 15 
states. As part of expansion program, 
Williams has added trackage to ex- 
pedite rail shipments, providing for 
both bulk and handling ot 
flour. 


sacked 


& 

Continental’s Sales Up 

Net sales of Continental Baking Co.., 
Rye, N.Y., were $104,811,540 for the 
13 weeks ended Sept. 30, up from 
sales of $99,369,463 for the compara- 
ble period ended Sept. 24, 1960. Com- 
parable net income this year was $1.- 
807,664 aaginst $2,194,152 last year 
For the 39 weeks ended Sept. 30, 
sales were $314,660,940, against 
$296,830,610 for 1960. Net income 
was $5,480,679 for the 39-week pe- 
riod of the current year, $6,042,931 
last year. 

& 

Scholarships Provided 

The Minnesota Private College 
Fund has received a $2,800 grant 
from International Milling Co., to be 
allotted to colleges with alumni work- 
ing for International. This is the fifth 
successive year that the milling firm 
has made a grant to private colleges 
Funds will provide scholarships dur- 
ing the 1962-63 school year in any 
way deemed advisable by the recipient 
schools. 


New Pillsbury Official 

The Pillsbury Co. has elected 
Ernest C. Arbuckle, dean of Stanford 
University’s graduate school of busi- 
ness, as a director. Dean Arbuckle, of 
Palo Alto, Cal., formerly was with 
Standard Oil of California and W. R. 
Grace & Co. 


Director Appointed 

Gerald S. Kennedy, soon to retire 
as chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., has been elected a direc- 
tor of Donaldson Co., St. Paul. 
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International’s Earnings, Sales Show Increase 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
has announced earnings of $5,542,219 
for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 
1961, third highest in its 69-year 
history, representing an 8.8%  in- 
crease over the previous fiscal year. 

Shareholders received the news in 
the company’s annual report released 
at a regional meeting in Minneapolis, 
along with information that sales for 
the year reached an all-time peak, with 
all divisions showing gains in sales 
and earnings. 

Earnings were equivalent to $9.41 
a share of common stock compared 
with $8.53 the previous year. Total 
assets at the end of the ‘scal period 
$119,169,258. 

In a letter prefacing the annual 
report, Charles Ritz, chairman, and 
Atherton Bean, president, noted that 


were 


the earnings figure for the year was 


adversely influenced by an amount 
exceeding $650,000 due to changes in 
U.S.-Canadian exchange 


1960 and Aug. 31, 


the rate of 
between Aug. 31, 
1961. 

The letter pointed to the last fiscal 
year as one of growth and progress 
for International Milling. It referred 
to completion of the firm’s new bak- 
ery mix plant adjacent to its flour mill 
at Lockport, N.Y., now offering a 
complete line of prepared bakery 
mixes. Reference was made to 
the new flour mill purchased at Cu- 


also 


mana, Venezuela, bringing to three 
the number of mills operated by In- 
ternational in that ccewntry. 

The company entered the formula 
feed business in Ecuador by purchas- 
ing a feed plant at Guayaquil. In 
April, International signed a techni- 
cal advisory contract with Philippine 
Flour Mills which is building a new 
mill at Hondagua in the Philippines. 
During the year the company intro- 
duced six products to Canadian home- 
makers. Also in Canada, the company 
purchased its third formula feed plant 
in that country and expanded its ocean 
dock facilities at Vancouver, B.C. 

International’s Supersweet Feeds 
Division started production during the 
year at a newly built plant at Le 
Mars, Iowa, bringing to 10 the num- 
ber of feed plants operated by the 
company in the U.S. Last May con- 
struction began on a new research 
and quality control center on the com- 
pany’s Courtland, Minn., research 
farm. 

A major company reorganization 
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carried out during the year has shown 
positive results, stockholders were 
told. According to the report, opera- 
tions of the firm through four sepa- 
rate divisions and three corporate staff 
groups has enabled the company to 
“pinpoint responsibilities, to react 
more quickly to day-to-day situations, 
and to better control over-all activi- 
ties.” 

In commenting on the firm’s profit 
sharing retirement program for em- 
ployees, the report pointed out the 


Consolidated 
International Milling 


company has contributed over $4,- 
400,000 to the plan during the nine 
years it has been in operation. Total 
profit sharing funds now in trust to 
provide future benefits to employees 
amount to over $6 million, including 
employee contributions and _ invest- 
ment earnings 

Benefits paid out of the plan during 
the nine-year period exceed $1 mil 
the report said. International 
employs 4,640 people, an in 


crease of 255 over the last year 


lion, 
now 


Balance Sheet 


Co. and Subsidiaries 


(Aug. 31, 1961, with Comparative Figures for 1960) 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash 


Drafts and accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful 


receivables $963,556 

Advances on grain purchases, etc 

Inventories of grain, flour, cereals 
supplies, etc., including adjustment of 
tions to market 

Prepaid expenses 


Total current assets 


OTHER ASSETS 


196! 960 
$ 5,556,209 $ 3,741,478 


34,729,081 
1,796,496 


29,574,520 
21,808 


feed, mixes, packages 
hedging opera 


37,613,351 
1,215,196 


80,910,333 


34,742,825 
276,599 


70,457,230 


Investment in, and advances to, Canadian sudsidiary not con 


solidated 
Miscellaneous, at cost less ailowance for 
Total 
Property and plant, 
preciation 

Land 
Buildings and equipment 


other assets 


substantially at cost, less 


Less allowance for depreciation 


Improvements in estimated 


$1,019,000) 


progress 


Net property and plant 


(equity value per books $5,029,032) 
loss 


cost to 


3,561,344 
1,547,792 


5,109,136 


3,463,784 


$64,742 483,112 


4,946 8% 


ccumulated de- 


1,787,821 766,563 
56,649,997 53,405,489 


58,437,818 55 
26,950,546 25,001,943 


31,487,272 30,170,109 
complete 
1,662,517 321,976 


33,149,789 31,492,085 
$119, 169,258 





172,052 





06,896,211 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 
Long-term notes payable—current portion 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
tributions and taxes 


Contributions payable to Profit Sharing Retirement Plans 
estimated 3 
stock 


Accrued taxes, income taxes, 


Dividends accrued on 


including 
first preferred 


Total 

Long-term notes payable 

amounts included in 
RESERVES 

For deferred Canadian income taxes 


For contingencies 
For self-insurance and other 


liabilities 
in years 1962 to 
current liabilities 


current 


purposes 


Total reserves 


Minority stockholders’ interest 


other 


1982 


1961 960 
$ 28,591,¢18 $ 20,175,087 
1,055,000 840,000 

than con- 

8,735,832 9,008 864 
511,748 
41,607 
59,021 


33,736,329 


~ 43,653,109 


inclusive, less 


19,855,000 20,910,000 


753,333 
175,000 
484,245 
1,412,578 


80,746 


743,962 
211,006 
358,947 


313,909 


93,875 


CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


CAPITAL STOCK: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Second preferred stock 
International Milling Co.: 
First preferred stock 
Common stock 
RETAINED EARNINGS: 
Accumulated earnings 


Less applied to purchase of International M 


mon stock held in treasury at cost 


Total capital stock and retained earnings 


illing Co 


1,359 


10,490,200 
2,240,000 


1,370 
474,100 
240,000 
49,385,288 
7,949 022 
41,436,266 126,628 
54,167,825 50,842,098 
S119, 169,258 


q 796,251 
com- 
669 623 








$106,896.21! 
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Spotlight on Spokane 


Small number indeed compared 
with Pennsylvania’s 742, the highest number of individual 
units credited to any one state at the time. But those 89 
mills were part and parcel of a flourishing flour business, 
many of them making up a force to be reckoned with on 


ORTY YEARS AGO. there were 89 flour mills in the 
State of Washington 


the export markets of the world. 

The Pacific Northwest, in 1921, was riding the crest 
of an export wave that had received impetus from the 
opening of the Panama:Canal in 1914 and from the heavy 
demand generated by European countries in the years 
following what was erroneously called the “Great” war 
The Orient. too. was a valuable customer for Pacific 
Northwest flour. In the ‘twenties and well into the ‘thirties, 
one fourth to one half of total U.S. flour exports originated 
from Washington and Oregon ports. 

This bonanza of overseas trade helped bring into exis- 
tence no less than 15 new 
the decade or so 
1921, but by 
despite the contin- 
ued prosperity engen- 
dered by foreign demand, 
the attrition that has be- 
come part of U.S. milling 
history mak- 
ing itself felt in Washing- 
ton. In those six years 25 
mills bit the dust. 

In common with the 
country-wide pattern, ad- 
justments over the past three decades have seen the elim- 
ination of many small locations and the concentration of 
production along the major grain flow routes. But the 
process of abandonment made its slowest progress in the 
Pacific Northwest and it wasn’t until after World War II 
that the old unwanted capacity was eliminated. 

Today. THE MILLER’s List of Flour Mills records 
only eight plants in the state of Washington, but they 
have a total daily capacity of around 40,280 cwt. Penn- 
sylvania’s fall, on the hand, has been mightier, the score 
of 742 recorded in 1921 having dwindled to 54 with a 
total capacity of little more than 17,000 cwt. a day. 

The six mills of Spokane, recorded in 1921, have been 
reduced to three. but between them they are capable of 
producing 14,000 cwt. of the total Washington daily ca- 
pacity. The Seattle-Tacoma complex, dominated by Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. and General Mills, is the leader in 
terms of production, for the combined output is 23,400 


mills in 
preceding 


1927, 


was already 


cwt. a day 


Milling Industry Established 

Yet. historically, it is Spokane that led the flour milling 
industry into Washington. Spokane, capital of the Inland 
Empire, an area bounded on the west by the Cascades, 
on the north by the Selkirk mountains, on the east by the 
Rockies, and on the south by the Blue mountains, is the 
spot where the business history of the Pacific Northwest 
began 

In 1810, the Northwest Fur Co. established the first 
trading post in the area and called it Spokane House—the 
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George E. Swarbreck 


Spokane, capital city of the Inland 
Empire, is the place where the busi- 
ness history of the Pacific Northwest 
began. And the first industry in the 
settlement was flour milling. Milling 
has remained of paramount impor- 
tance in the city’s economy ever since. 


name comes from the Indian tribe, Spokanee, meaning 
“children of the sun.” Flour milling was the first industry 
established in the new settlement. A “silver strike” in the 
Coeur d’Alenes of Northern Idaho brought prospectors 
and miners rushing into the region and they needed 
flour. So it was that a mill was established on the banks 
of the Spokane river. 

As the new city grew, fertilized by the new industries 
built upon the natural resources of the undeveloped terri- 
tory, Spokane had much to recommend it as a flour milling 
center. 

First there were the consumers. Incorporated in 1881 
as Spokane Falls, the rapidly growing town and its en- 
virons attracted pioneers from the east and from abroad 
intent on turning the Inland Empire into one of the most 
productive agricultural, lumbering and mining areas in 
the nation. Then there were power and transportation ad- 

vantages, all of which con- 

By tributed to the progressive 
development of Spokane. 
as it was called after 1890. 


The gradual build-up 
of transportation facilities 
acted to the advantage ot 
the millers for soon Spo- 
kane became a station stop 
for five transcontinental 
railroads. And today it is 
the center of more rail- 
road mileage than any rail 
point west of Omaha, Neb 

Then there was wheat. The Palouse area of eastern 
Washington, Oregon and adjacent Idaho is dominated by 
soft winter wheats, but Spokane was on the line to take 
the all-important spring wheats of Montana. That was 
the final and compelling point that put Spokane high on 
the list of desirable milling centers. 


Editor 


Centennial Firm Founded 


Largest of the three mills in Spokane today is the plant 
of Centennial Mills, Inc., with a rated capacity of 6,000 
cwt. a day. Founder of the firm was Danish-born Moritz 
Thomsen who came to the U.S. in 1875 at the age of 25 
The firm was incorporated as Centennial Mill Co. of 
Spokane Falls in 1889 with a capital of $25,000 and 
operations began in July of that year after the firm had 


Centennial Mill at Spokane—1912 
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CHANGING TIMES 
ON THE FARM 


A century ago no farmer had ever heard the word 


tractor. 


Although there were some crude machines, horses 
supplied the motive power .. . unless the work 


was still being done by humans. 


As late as the 1920’s huge horse teams were 
pulling the combines at our grain harvests, but 
soon steam and, finally, gasoline driven machines 
took over and today more and more automation 

is being used to plant, cultivate and harvest 


our huge agricultural output. 


A century ago every miller of any consequence 
knew of and used SWISS SILK on his reels 
and bolting sifters. It was then and is now the 


finest sifting cloth money could buy. 


Time only increases its popularity and reputation 


for efficient, economical operation. 



































Centennial at Spokane—Today 


acquired the partnership property of Mr. Thomsen and 
George Pahl. 

The company prospered and paid its first dividend less 
than two years after incorporation, at the same time in- 
creasing the capital stock to $100,000. It was not enough 
to meet the needs of an expanding business. In 1894, the 
stockholders agreed to double the capital to $200,000 and 
with the proceeds doubled the capacity of the mill. 

Reported the Spokane Weekly Review: “The capacity 
of the Centennial Mills is to be increased from 300 to 
600 barrels daily. New machinery will be shipped Jan. 1. 
It will take from six weeks to two months to make the 
improvements.” 

The firm, under able management, kept step with the 
progress of the Pacific Northwest and in 1939 a decision 
was made to erect what milling engineers called “the most 
advanced flour mill ever built.” It cost, with the elevator, 
a million dollars and the plant started up in June, 1940. 
The old mill was converted into a pea and bean processing 
plant. 

Moving through the name of Centenniai Flouring Mills 
Co.—adopted in 1932—the firm became the present Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., in 1955. Last year all the properties 
of the firm, including the facilities at Portland, Ore., were 
acquired by United Pacific Corp. 

Chairman of the Centennial board, and a leader for 
many years in industry affairs, through the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the North Pacific Millers Assn.—a 
former president of what is now the Pacific Millers Assn. 

is Moritz Milburn. President is Dugald A. MacGregor, 
a young, aggressive merchandiser in a business where youth 
is now playing a dominant part. 

Vice president in charge of production, and a man 
rapidly gaining recognition in national circles, is Curt P 
Lindley. Mr. Lindley was recently appointed by his fellow 
millers as an executive committeeman of the Association 
of Operative Millers, a group he is also serving as a mem- 
ber of the technical committee. 

Men-on-the-spot for Centennial at Spokane are James 
E. Butler, plant superintendent, and William Sloan, mill- 
ing superintendent. 

The General Mills plant at Spokane—4,900 cwt.- 
a unit of the virile Sperry group that has played such an 
important part in flour milling development in_ the 
West. Sperry was one of the original components of what 
is now the equally virile General Mills, Inc. The mill was 
built in 1918 at the time when flour business in the area 
was beginning to roar. In charge is J. S. Mudge as district 
co-ordinator, with William D. Rowan as milling super- 
intendent. Mr. Rowan has just finished a stint as AOM’s 
District 9 chairman. 

Completing the trio of important milling facilities in 
Spokane is Spokane Flour Mills, a 3,000 cwt. unit man- 
aged by the personable William A. Peters with Leonard 
J. Kosderka as head miller 

Some distinguished men of flour have their back- 
grounds firmly etched in the milling traditions of the Pa- 


Was 
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cific Northwest. Take, as one example, sprightly Jim Gil- 
more, one of Centennial’s retired supers. Starting in the 
flour business way back when, Jim still likes to talk about 
milling and millers. 

Says he, wryly, “Guess we made mistakes back in the 
old days, but they weren't so big and not so expensive.” 

Thus does he recognize the complexities of modern 
milling in comparison with the old days when flour was 
flour and the baker just took it. Today, with more and 
more bakers demanding tailor-made flour, the job of pro- 
duction itself is more demanding. 

Mr. Gilmore recognizes, too, the need for the highly 
trained technologist in today’s mills, but he asserts that 
whether a man is a college trained product or not, he'll 
be a miller if he has it in him. “It’s the man that counts 
every time,” he declares with emphasis. 

Though Spokane and the Inland Empire are inde- 
pendent of any one industry, such is the diversity of its 
resources and manufactures, wheat is still a dominating 
factor in the economy. 

The Pacific Northwest has pioneered the 
whereby wheat growers set to work to help themselves by 
improving their product and by investigating and promot- 
ing new markets for their crop. 

The Washington Association of Wheat Growers was 
organized in 1955 to “promote the advancement and 
science of wheat growing and to develop markets, new 
and to improve strains of wheat and wheat by- 
products.” A voluntary organization, it is financed by a 
$10 a year membership fee. From it, in 1957, stemmed 
the Washington Wheat Commission and the two groups 
have channeled several thousand dollars to Washington 
State University for equipment and labor to improve wheat 
research. Promotion programs for increased domestic use 
of wheat as well as more feed uses have been encouraged 
and financed. 

Significant of the importance of Spokane in the wheat 
picture is its selection as headquarters of the Washington 
Wheat Commission, an organization managed by Wayne 
Gentry. Mr. Gentry is a young “veteran” of the U.S. 
Diplomatic Service—eight years—and to this experience 
he has added some years of work abroad for the wheat 
growers. 

Significantly, the wheat men and the flour millers work 
well together in furtherance of the common cause, as 
witness the membership of Centennial’s Jim Butler on the 
commission. And it is a task into which Mr. Butler throws 
himself energetically and enthusiastically. 

Another group doing significant work from a Spokane 
headquarters is the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., with Harold Blain a leading spirit in the task of 
producing better wheat and, hence, better flour. 

Spokane is the nerve center of an important segment 
of the U.S. wheat and flour trade. And wheat and flour 
are fully recognized as a joint partnership in Spokane for 
the benefit of Washington, the Pacific Northwest and the 
U.S. in general. (Spokane Portrait Gallery, pages 14-15.) 


programs 


uses 


General Mills Plant at Spokane 
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Why more mills use BUHLER 
Pneumatic Conveying 
Systems than any other 


For unloading ships or cars or for 
handling grain, mill stocks, or fin- 
ished products . .. BUHLER Pneumatic 
Systems offer important advantages. 


@ Take little space. Piping can pass 
between windows to allow better 
lighting, brighter rooms, more stor- 
age space . . . BUHLER Pneumatic 
Conveyors provide greatest possi- 
ble capacity per cubic foot of space. 


e Clean, sanitary. No dust nuisance 
. no fire hazard . . . practically 
no possibility of infestation. 


@ Economical to operate. Completely 
automatic in operation and require 
almost no attention. Except for 
fans, no lubrication needed. Power 
consumption is reasonable. 


| )(0) years 
(BUHLER) 


The Buhler Corporation 


8925 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn. e Phone LI 5-1401 
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e Easy to install. Whether you’re 
erecting a new mill or modernizing 
an old one, BUHLER Pneumatic 
Systems are easy to install. 


BUHLER experience. It was BUHLER 
which pioneered and perfected both 
pressure and suction conveying. 
BUHLER also developed the efficient 
Fluidlift® which conveys flour and 
other fine materials with amazingly 
little air. The Fluidlift will move up 
to 200,000 lbs. per hour with a solids- 
to-air ratio as high as 250:1! 


WRITE TODAY for more information 
on Pneumatic Systems. Experienced 
BUHLER pneumatic specialists will be 
glad to study your situation and 
suggest ways you can lower your 
conveying costs. 


BUHLER 


Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 


Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd 


111 Queen Street East, Toronto, Ontario « Phone EM 2-2575 





Cross section through typical 4-floor mill 


Spokane Portrait Gallery 


ORCHIDS for the ladies is a 
custom of long standing 
adopted by the Screw Con- 
veyor Corp. at the annual 
banquets of the Association 
of Operative Millers. And of- 
ficials of the firm extended 
the same chivalry to the la- 
dies at the Pacific District's 
annual affair. Beaming Mar- 
tin M. McQuire, vice presi- 
dent of Screw Conveyor Pa- 
cific Corp., decorates Mrs. 
James E. Butler while Mr. 
Butler, at left—he's with 
Centennial Mills, Inc., in Spo- 
kane—looks on approvingly. 
Awaiting her turn is Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Rowan whose hus- 
band, top right, is with Gen- 
eral Mills at Spokane. 


AN ALUMNUS of the Pacific 
Northwest is Donald S. Eber, 
executive vice president of 
AOM. First secretary of the 
district, he is a former milling 
superintendent with Crown 
Mills, now part of Centennial. 
Surrounding him are, left to 
right, Armin Janssen, GMI, 
Tacoma—he hails from Ger- 
many; Guenter Zimmer who 
represents MIAG North 
America, Inc., in the area; 
Wilfried Baetge from MIAG's 
headquarters in Brunswick, 
West Germany, who was on 
his way to Japan, and R. Ken- 
neth Warden of Centennial's 
Portland plant. 


These smiling pictures of personalities on the Spokane 
milling scene, of their miller-neighbors, and of the people 
who supply the millers with their machinery and equip- 
ment were taken at the recent annual convention of the 
Pacific District of the Association of Operative Millers 
held at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane. 
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IMPORTANCE of Spokane 
and the Pacific Northwest 
generally in the milling pic- 
ture is recognized by the top 
executives of the machinery 
and equipment firms who 
have their headquarters in 
the Middle West or in the 
East. They have on-the-spot 
representation to provide on- 
the-spot service. A recent 
visitor was Robert J. Hoskins, 
president, Entoleter, Inc. At 
the left are Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Christensen—he 
is with the Carter-Miller Mill 
Furnishing Co.—and on the 
right Mrs. Woody Carter and 
her husband who is head of 
the Carter-Miller company. 


LIVELY veteran of the milling 
supply circuit is 78-year-old 
Alex Turnley of the Victor 
Balata & Textile Belting Co., 
who can still keep up with the 
younger men on the sales 
rounds. Mr. Turnley is on the 
left with Don Whiteaker, In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co.; Bill 
Wyatt, SMICO-Pacific, and 
Gratt Sexton, Carter-Miller 
Mill Furnishing Co. They are 
typical of the friendly fellows 
from the allied trades who 
serve the wants of the Pacific 
Northwest's flour millers. 


RETIRING secretary-treasur- 
er of AOM's Pacific District 
is Richard Schmidt, Centen- 
nial, Spokane, pictured at 
left with his wife. In the cen- 
ter is Centennial's William 
Buffum who is located at 
Portland and who is the new 
district chairman. At the 
right are Mr. and Mrs. Curt 
P. Lindley. Mr. Lindley is vice 
president, production, of 
Centennial and now repre- 
sents the Pacific Northwest 
district on AOM's national 
executive committee. 
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YOU CAN MAKE EXACT 
LENGTH SEPARATIONS WITH 


Many grains are almost identical in width or 
thickness and would be difficult to separate if it 
were not for differences in their /ength. Carter 
Discs contain hundreds of pockets that select or 
reject grain or seeds according to length . . . and 
assure exact separations. 


Carter Discs is mounted on a horizon- 
Ihe entire mass of grain comes in direct 


tact with these discs. 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


673 19th Ave. N. E. ° Minneapolis 18, Minn. 





UGG Reports Rise 
In Earnings for 


Fiscal 1960-6] 


Net earnings of United Grain 


| Growers, Ltd., climbed to $393,942 


for the fiscal year ended July 31, 


} | compared with $380,164 a year ago, 


A. M. Runciman, president, informed 
the company’s recent annual meeting 
in Calgary, Alta. 

Gross earnings amounted to $2.- 
771,814, after provision of $825,000 


| for patronage dividends on grain re- 
ceipts and including the balance of 


recovery on an insurance claim for 
business interruption. 

Additional profit on property dis- 
posals amounted to $35,074. Deduc- 
tions included interest on long term 
debt of $514,606; directors’ fees $16,- 
882; counsel and legal fees $79,755; 
annual meeting expenses $40,296; 
provision for self-insurance $100,000 
and depreciation $1,161,707. From 
remaining income of $893,942 pro- 
vision for taxes on income is made of 
$500,000 including $425,000 for in- 
come taxes deferred on account of 
claiming capital cost allowances in 


| excess of depreciation provided. 


| Earned Surplus 


The consolidated earned surplus ac- 
count was brought to a total of $4.- 
953,465 after addition of the net 
earnings and an additional amount of 
$1,091,809 insurance recovery in ex- 
cess of book value of property dam- 
aged. A transfer was made of $500,- 
000 to the reserve for contingencies 
and self-insurance. After deducting 
$240,705 for a 5% dividend on capi- 
tal stock, the consolidated earned 
surplus account is $4,212,760. 

Working capital amounts to $6,- 
897,085 after capital expenditures 


| during the year on elevator properties 
| . oe sees ° 
| of over $4 million. Mr. Runciman 


reported completion of new annexes 
with capacity of 4,250,000 bu. to the 
Port Arthur Terminal Elevator. 
UGG’s board of directors made no 
specific demand to the government 
for aid to farmers following the sum- 
mer’s drouth, but the board was ready 
to co-operate in the development of 
useful and constructive measures. “No 
practical plan of assistance would 
seem to be completely adequate or 


| completely fair,” Mr. Runciman said 


He pointed out that losses due to the 
drouth had varied widely from district 
to district and even from farm to 
farm. This made the designing of an 
equitable program of assistance much 
more difficult. 

“The time has arrived,” he added, 
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“to commence an upward revision of 
elevator charges to enable elevator 
operators to maintain facilities ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of 
producers. An increase in such charges 
is becoming inevitable because of the 
rising cost in building and operating 
elevators.” 

The delegate body at the annual 
meeting learned of construction re- 
cently completed on replacement of 
the UGG Port Arthur terminal eleva- 
tor which collapsed in the fall of 1959. 
The annex which collapsed had a ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bu., and the re- 
placement will hold 4,250,000 bu., 
bringing total capacity of this eleva- 
tor to 8,250,000 bu. « 


Karlin J. O’Neal 
Appointed Manager 
Of Omaha Flour Mills 

Karlin J. O'Neal has been advanced 
from assistant manager to manager of 
the Omaha Flour Mills. He also will 
have charge of operations of the Up- 
dike Grain Corp., Omaha. Replacing 
him as assistant manager of Omaha 
Flour Mills is Warren Sinderson. 

Mr. O’Neal joined Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., of which the 
Omaha firm is a division, at its Rocky 
Mountain grain office, Kansas City, 
in 1952. In 1954 he spent a short 
time in the general office at Denver, 
then was moved to Omaha. Mr. 
O'Neal became assistant manager 
there in 1957. 

Mr. Sinderson started with C.M.&E. 
at its Updike grain division, following 
prior association with several other 
grain firms. « 


State Warehousing 
Supervisors to Meet 


Executives from southern and mid- 
western states who supervise public 
warehousing will hold their 23rd an- 
nual convention Dec. 6-8 at the Pied- 
mont Hotel in Atlanta, Ga. The group 
comprises the National Association of 
State Licensed Warehouse Depart- 
ments, a voluntary organization of ad- 
ministrators who supervise state ware- 
house laws. 

Ruffin Guidroz, State Warehouse 
Commission, Baton Rouge, La., is 
president. Everett W. Green, Nebras- 
ka State Railway Commission, Lin- 
coln, is secretary-treasurer. Program 
arrangements for the convention are 
being made by James Wood and R. L. 
Vansant of the Georgia Department 
of Agriculture. « 
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Mr. Grain Grower, 
Are You Raising... 


Less Grain and Enjoying It More? 
Or 


More Grain and Enjoying It Less? 


By F. C. BISSON 
Chicago Correspondent 


O* THE THEORY THAT confession is good for 
the soul, this reporter admits to having tuned in 
weekly, along with 50 million other people, to watch the 
$64,000 program and its counterpart, “21” 
Both programs, of course, suffered the same fate—the rug 
was pulled from beneath them when a 

discontented contestant let down his 

hair and told all 

Net this denouement, 
climaxed by a Congressional investiga- 
tion, was release of a couple hours of 
highly prime network time. It caused 
eventual retirement of the MC’s and i 
most of the brilliant troupe of shoe- & 
makers jockeys, govern- d 
ment clerks and child prodigies who 
comprised the corps of contestants. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Average Ameri- 
can the whole thing was a patent phony, irrespective of 
Herculean efforts exerted to depict the programs as “good 
clean fun and entertainment” despite the cribbing per- 
mitted for a few chosen participants. And, had the spon- 
sors tried to continue, it may be that their respective audi- 
ences would have been nil. 

Well. those programs didn't live long enough to vote 

but the New Frontier has given us an act to take their 
place. You don't see it on TV or radio. Its “E.Q.” (enter- 
tainment quotient) is absolute zero, but it plays on the 
the multi-million-acre agricultural 
stage. And it’s of primary interest to every man, woman 
and child in the U.S. who consumes, uses, produces, pro- 
cesses or markets any one of a multitude of farm prod- 


Question 


result of 


housewives, 


Fk. C. Bisson 


world’s biggest stage- 


ucts, such as grain, grain products, livestock, poultry, 
fruits, vegetables, honey, textiles, and even turpentine 

The program has more money behind it than the 
previous two “acts” combined, because it’s backed by the 
U.S. Treasury. However, it has no booths, no 
ponderous tomes to bone-up on at home. 

We'll not keep you guessing at the name of this new 
program, act or stunt any longer. It’s the Agricultural 
Act of 1961, and it out-phonies anything that ever man- 
avzed to get into the statute books. 

It has only two simple questions to ask of contestants 


isolation 


1. “Are you raising less grain and enjoying it 


more?” 


“Are you raising more grain and enjoying it 
less?”’* 


A Do-It-Yourself Flop? 

This legislative cure-all for agriculture is touted as 
the economic miracle of the age. It's supposed to bring 
about higher prices for the producer and lower ones for 
the consumer. Unfortunately, evidence already is at hand 
showing how far it is missing its objectives through the 
highly fallacious “do-it-yourself” approach to growers 

The new “act” appears to permit the grower to make 
his own decisions. Actually, it only gives the farmer a 
handful of nails which he can drive into his own economic 
coffin. 

In essence, this writer sees it as a sugar-coated, social- 
istic scheme for a bigger and better raid on the federal 
treasury. Reminds us of the four-flusher who made out 


*Apologies to the CCC (Camel Cigaret Co 








Zeleny Sedimentation 
Kit 


Ready to operate with instructions in- 


cluded. Manufactured in accordance 
with USDA specifications. FREE: Bulle- 
Wheat Strength and the Sedi- 


Test’ by Dr 


tin on 
mentation Lawrence 
Zeleny 
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BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 





CIRCULAR AND PRICES UPON REQUEST 


1316-NM SHERMAN AVE., EVANSTON, ILL. 
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111 YEARS OF MIAG TRADITION 


Milestones in the development of milling technology from 1849 to 1961 


The centrifugal reel by Seck Brothers 
The first middlings purifier “Reform” by Seck Brothers, the pease al 


if 
The first six-roller mah mill by Seck Brothers 


The first free swinging sifter in the world by Julius Konegen 

The first pneumatic grain unloader by Hugo Luther 

The first basic patents for pneumatic conveying in flour mills 

The first automatically operated roller mill in the world 

The first laboratory grain conditioner 

The first vertical vacuum dryer for continuous operation by Dien bekedinas 
The first impact mill (Zathureczky), prototype of all impact mills 

The first bulk truck in Europe 

The first pneumatic flour drying system on the continent 

The first bulk storage with pneumatic discharge and automatic ioddut remov~' 
The first programmed control system for conditioners and dryers 

80°, of all steel grain storage plants for flour mills and 120,000 roller mills 


prove in all parts of the world the superior quality of MIAG equipment which by important 
improvements helped to develop the milling technology, especially in recent years 


11] YEARS MIAG TRADITION MEANS 111 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


BRAUNSCHWEIG /! Western Germany 
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_SOME PEOPLE DON’T KNOW WHEN TO QUIT 


“on, I Just 
S MAKE A LITTLE 
MONEY ON THE 











Cartoon Courtesy of the Chicago Tribune 


his last will and testament with provision for a $100,000 
bequest to the “mother of the unknown soldier”! 

Top echelon officials of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture were not content with sweet-talking Congress into 
passing the 1961 Feed Grains Law. No, that was just a 
starter—they then proceeded to humbug that lawmaking 
body into passage of a similar measure for next year. 
Their plea was backed with a mass of supposed facts and 
figures that would have roused the envy of that mythical, 
old-time purveyor of “blue sky.” J. Rufus Wallingford, 
whose high finance exploits entertained Saturday Evening 
Post readers many years ago 

Here's another matter: 

How long would an executive last in the flour milling. 
grain or baking industries after committing a faux pas 
such as that involved in mis-reporting prospective 1962 
corn plantings by five million acres? (THE MILLER, Oct. 
16, page 47.) By USDA’s own admission, as published in 
‘The Feed Situation” for September, the figure was “only 
3313 % wrong”! Members of the present Washington ad- 
ministration just laugh off the matter. They’re running a 
circus with 12 rings, it appears, not just a little old three- 
ringer as Barnum did. However, it appears that they 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the great Barnum’s cynical 
appraisal of the general public’s stupidity. 


One congressman at least, Rep. Paul Findley (R., IIL), 
has accused USDA already of “sloppy administration.” 
This is a masterpiece of understatement. There must have 
been literally thousands of errors to miss the corn acreage 
figure by something more than 5 million acres. 

It is the writer’s belief that Congress never would have 
approved the same corn acreage reduction program for 
1962 as it did for 1961 if it had not been spoon-fed liberal 
portions of the greatly pumped-up, over-inflated figures, 
with the assumption that these figures could be authen- 
ticated. 

Similarly, Congress would not have passed the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961, even in its greatly changed form 
from that originally submitted, if its members had been 
given the truth. Instead, it was presented Sec. Freeman’s 
hand-tailored statistical compilation—the one with the 
3313 % error. 

The national body of lawmakers little realized the 
king-sized “Mickey Finn” slipped to it by the high com 
mand from USDA. We'll venture to say that by now, 
however, Congress knows the real meaning of that latest 
piece of Washingtonese, “slippage.” 

One hallmark of these policy making individuals now 
running agricultural matters in Washington has been their 
unmitigated gall and unlimited crust in gloating over what 
they have done to date and, by inference, the manner in 
which it has been accomplished. 


Secretary's Program Riddled 

Just recently, these USDA officials have been trying 
to nail a success sign on their feed grains program. This 
action follows release of official figures by the Crop Re 
porting Board. This report, so far as corn is concerned. 
once more riddled Sec. Freeman’s absurd claims about 
the “degree of success” attained in reducing the size of 
this year’s corn production. 

The secretary’s claim for a 700-million-bushel reduc 
tion in the corn crop has melted into thin air 

We'll venture to state that when these USDA officials 
cease their expeditions into financial fantasy—where they 
deal with highly imaginative, over-magnified phantom sav- 
ings—some down-to-earth member of Congress, maybe 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) or Sen. John J. Williams (R.. 
Del.) will surely suggest that proof of such figures hereafter 
be submitted in the form of a CPA report, instead of one 
concocted by an individual, say, whose only boast might 
be that “he kept books for 40 years but never lost a book.” 

This writer awaits with interest release of periodic 
reports about the mad rush of wheat growers to get under 
the umbrella provided under the Agricultural Act of 1961 
In the meantime, we're holding to the opinion that if the 
names of those now calling the shots in USDA ever go 
down in history it will be solely because of gravity 
nothing else 





Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
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The original fl our enrichment concentrate 


DFIZER I-C 


salutes the 20th Anniversary of ENRICHMENT 


“The Quiet Miracle” 
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New kind of paper stretches to reduce 
Iti il ts i rf CLUPAK Compared to conventional 
nonneasoguipiaapnnagadil oe perrormance Sass kraft of equal basis weight has: 


CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls g-i-v-e to absorb impact Up te 7 times more controlled machine direction stretch. 
and strain... give even better performance than conventional 
kraft bags of heavier basis weight . . . produce substantial Wie 
paper tonnage savings, plus other major benefits: 10 to 20% increase in cross direction stretch. 
FILLING: Multiwalls fill faster and more evenly ... reduce 40% improved puncture resistance. 
breakage . . . prevent costly interruptions in filling line Identical surface properties and printability. 
schedules. 
HANDLING: Withstand boxcar manhandling by absorbing 
impact ... minimize loss from product damage and waste. 


WAREHOUSING: Take rougher handling, higher stacking, a oe y 


without splitting or bursting. Cl OPAK: 
Today 15% to 25% of all industrial multiwalls are made of 


CLUPAK extensible paper. Savings are the reason! Ask the PAPER 
man who sells you paper for a test shipment! 
“IT STRETCHES TO SHRINK YOUR COSTS” 


3 to 5 times greater ability to withstand impact and shock. 

















*cLupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. c.upak, inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


CLUPAK EXTENSIBLE KRAFT PAPER 


ORDINARY KRAFT PAPER 
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YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


IKE THE PROVERBIAIL 
we've gone a’wandering this is- 
sue. Just browsed through the pages 
of our old MILLERS and came up 
with some items which should conjure 


SyPsy. 


up a few sparks of interest, or give 
you a chuckle or two 

To me, the ¢g enjoyment in 
shuffling through these early issues 


greatest 


comes from the colorful style of writ- 
ing used by our early editors. Add to 
this plenty of personal opinions, in- 
terspersed with what is now consid- 
ered “old fashioned” word usage, and 
you have a recipe for enjoyable read- 
ing 

Here are some news items and notes 
from THE MILLER illustrating my 


point: 


Nov. 17, 1876 

S. C. Barton poked his intellectual 
mug into our sanctum sanctorum last 
One of Job’s tormentors 
lessened his usual enjoy- 


Thursday. 
materially 
ment of our cane-bottomed rosewood 
rocking chair. He slid down the ban- 
nister of our marble stairway after 
tarrying only a few minutes. 


wy 
One of our old friends, William 
H. Reddy, has nearly completed a 
three-run mill at Bowling Green, 


Mo. Mr. Reddy is a subscriber of 
long standing to THE Northwestern 
MILLER, and his steady prosperity 
shows he has given good heed to 
the words of wisdom found in its 
columns. 


J. N. Knox, who makes a 
scourer and separator that knocks the 
dirty socks off of all other “fixings” 
of that character, and who lives away 
down in the benighted region of 
Evansville, Ind., is still in the land of 
the living, and credited 
year in advance to THE Northwestern 
MILLER. That act alone entitles him 
to immortality, and a reserved seat in 
sanctorum 


It is a curious fact that in the whole 
of Newfoundland there is not a single 
grist mill of any description. Little 
grain is ripened there, though as fine 
can be grown there 
world, and in 
ripens as 


grain 


stands one 


our sanctum 


oats and barley 
as in any part of the 
the western region wheat 
well. The people have been so accus- 
tomed to import everything that it is 
difficult to get them out of the old 
ruts. 
& 


Governors Pillsbury of Minnesota, 


Kirkwood of lowa, Harden of Mis- 
souri, Osborn of Kansas, Pennington 
of Dakota, Garber of Nebraska and 
several eminent professors and gentle- 
men, met in Omaha last week for the 
purpose of discussing the modes and 
means of ridding the country of 
grasshoppers. The convention was ser- 
enaded during the evening at the 
hotel 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 
50 YEARS AGO . 
Nov. 15, 1911 

The Erie Canal closes 
Nov 15. So far as Rochester 
concerned, the summer and fall set a 
new mark for both tonnage and clear 


Wednesday, 


Was 


ances from the weighlock there 


© 

Wheat is now being ground in the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co.’s new mill at 
Port Colborne, but the 
yet been formally opened 

& 

John Kelly, president of the Kelly 
Milling Co., Kansas City, returned 
last week from an inspection visit to 
the Lucky Tiger mine in Mexico, the 
great gold strike which has made sev- 
eral million Kansas City 
men, mostly in the milling and grain 
trade. Mr. Kelly is now president of 
the company 


plant has not 


dollars for 


@ 
Appearing elsewhere in this 
is an illustration of Bay State Milling 


Co.’s mill now in process of construc 


issue 


tion. 
& 
25 YEARS AGO. 
Nov. 11, 1936 
Reports of hunger 
Southern Russia are 


and revolt in 


incorrect, Says 





STORAGE CAPACITY—3,000,000 BUS. 


STRATTON -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating 
UNION TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Specializing in milling wheats and all 
grains with definite rate and other 
advantages of St. Joseph location. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Corby Bldg. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 


OFFICERS: 

Frank A. Theis, President 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
John F. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice Pres. 


W. C. Theis, Secretary 
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“IMPACT TAILORED FLOW" 


Makes Flour Milling Process Shorter — 
Gives Greater Yield, Longer Profits 
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Uses Sturtevant Simpactors and Pulver-Mills to 
replace or supplement roller mill operations 
in present flow 


YES, IT’S HERE! You now can have an “Impact 
Tailored Flow” that meets your milling needs — thanks 
to Sturtevant’s two special impact mills. 

STURTEVANT SIMPACTORS impact-reduce, discharge 
by gravity—accomplish preliminary reductions in a single 
pass while also eliminating the need for product collec- 
tors. STURTEVANT PULVER-MILLS pulverize to micron sizes, 
classify their own end product — do in one step what 
used to take two. 

These two highly efficient Sturtevant units can be 
spotted in your present flow to make your milling process 
shorter — while also increasing capacity and improving 
uniformity of particle size. Or they can be used to replace 
some roller mill operations entirely — for “tailoring” an 
entirely new flow with advantages in compactness, auto- 
mation, lower capital investment, greater yield, radically 
reduced maintenance costs. 

Write today for further information. Address: 
Grain Processing Division, Sturtevant Mill Company, 
First National Bank Building, Fostoria, Ohio. 


GRINDERS GRANULATORS 
MICRON-GRINDERS M 1 LL COM PANY CONVEYORS 


CLASSIFIERS BOSTON 22, MASS. ELEVATORS 


24 


the Moscow correspondent of the 
“Manchester Guardian.” In spite of a 
two-month drouth, the Russian wheat 
crop of 1936 will probably exceed the 
quantity harvested in 1935. 


His Honor, Archibald P. McNab, 
is one of a long list of Canadian flour 
millers who have rendered distin- 
guished public service. He has just 
assumed office as lieutenant governor 
of Saskatchewan. Having been af- 
filiated with Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., and Soo Line Milling Co., he is 
now president of McNab Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 

m 

Joseph Rank, veteran English 
flour miller and head of Ranks, 
Ltd., has again demonstrated his 
philanthropy by supplying the 
money with which to build a Meth- 
odist Central Hall at Grimsby. In 
connection with his gift, he insists 
that the building be provided with 
every modern comfort, including 
tip-up seats, a cinema and projec- 
tion room, and the most attractive 
modern decorative schemes. 


& 
The Artesian Roller Mill at Prairie 


| du Chien, Wis., famed as the only mill 
| in the U.S. run by artesian wells, will 


resume operations after some months 


| of idleness. 


8 
10 YEARS AGO... 
Nov. 13, 1951 
The possibility of utilizing recently 
developed tests which measure the 
utility value of wheat as factors in 
grain grading was discussed at a meet- 


| ing of the grain grades committee of 


the Millers National Federation held 


| in Chicago recently. The committee 


discussed the usefulness of the Zeleny 
sedimentation test in appraising the 
relative baking values of different 
kinds of wheat, and whether the test 
had been developed to a point where 
it might be considered in connection 
with the establishment of grades. 


There is little danger of a cutback 
in Britain’s purchases of Canadian 
flour during the present crop year, 
despite the decision of Winston Chur- 
chill’s Conservative government to 
slash dollar imports by $980 million. 
Importers in London state that no 
change is considered likely, a view 
which is shared by Canadian traders. 

a . 

A Dutch government representative 
recently stated that, unless the dis- 
abilities preventing the importation of 
cheese into the U.S. were removed, 
his government would be compelled 
to take retaliatory action. Flour was 
mentioned as one of the commodities 
which would be affected. « 
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What areYour BAG CLOSING 


NEED TO CHECK- 
WEIGH? This machine 
(right) is designed for closing bags 
on a platform scale; also available 
for use over floor scale. One person 
can fill, weigh, and close bags where 
production is limited. New high 
speed sewing heads in Class 53600 
available for closing either textile 
or paper bags. For platform scale, 
specify Style 20200 N; for floor 
scale, Style 20200 P. 





— 


— 


LIMITED PRODUC- 
TION ? ADDITIONAL 
PRODUCTION ? tereisa 
practical all-cround machine (right) 
that is ideal for the smaller plant with 
limited production requirements; also 
used extensively to supplement regu- 
lar production in lorge mills. itis read- 


TAPE BOUND 
CLOSURES? Here is a 


semi-portable unit (left) with ao 5- 
foot conveyor and the sewing head 
that is standard wherever bags are 
sewed. For binding the tops of multi- 
wall filled bags. Conveyor unit, Style 
21800 H, and sewing head, Style 
80600 H, adjust vertically to handle 
@ range of bag sizes. Tape binding 
is clipped automatically at bag ends. 
Other length conveyors available. 


YOUR OWN CON- 
VEVOR SYSTEM? 
This heavy-duty, fixed-bose column 
Style 20100 H (left) is designed to 
fit in with your custom-built conveyor 
system. Takes Class 80600, 53600, 
or 60000 sewing head. Sewing head 
is adjustable vertically and is driven 
independent of conveyor. 


CLASS 53600- 


ily portable; has a “floating” bag car- 
rier that returns to loading position 





. Units 


ilable for 


? 
use with either Class 53600 or Class 
80600 sewing heads. Bag carrierand 
sewing head adjustable vertically to 


handle variations in bag sizes. 


PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS? 


O two jobs are exactly alike — that’s why 

Union Special builds a wide variety of bag 
closing equipment. In the Union Special line you 
will find machines for closing all sizes and kinds 
of bags from small textile or paper bags of one 
pound, or less, up to the largest jute and multi- 
wall paper bags in use today. 

Coupled with this broad line of equipment is 
Union Special’s long background of experience 
and technical know-how that insures customers 
of getting THE RIGHT MACHINE FOR THE JOB! 


Union Special sewing heads for closing bags 
are also widely used by makers of specially de- 
signed filling, packaging, and automatic handling 
equipment. Union Special is always glad to coop- 
erate with builders of special production equip- 
ment. Union Special representatives, located in 
all leading industrial centers, are qualified to give 
you expert recommendations. 

Ask for Bulletin 200. 


SEWING HEADS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE! 


CLASS 80600 - 


For closing light and medium 
weight cotton, burlap, and up 
to 3-ply paper bags with plain 
sewed closure. Mokes Type 401 
Double Locked stitch, with two 
threads, but con be fitted to 
make Type 101 chain stitch 
with single thread. 


Heavy duty, high production 
sewing heads for closing 
medium to heovy textile and 
multiwall paper bogs with 
plain, folded over, or tope- 
bound closure. Choice of 
styles. Stitch Type 401 or 
Type 101. 


1 senealll coil ~ 
STYLE 80600 H 
—For making tape-bound 
closure on multiwall paper 
bogs. Filter cord guided under 
pressure foot. Equipped with 
automatic tape clipper. Choice 
of styles. Stitch Type 401 or 
Type 101. 


BAG 
CLOSING 
MACHINES 


FINEST QUALITY 


Worldwide Sales 
and Service 


MACHINE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 10, ILL., U.S.A 


491 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET . 
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Get Sodium Bicarbonate in the 


gone ome VELY TIME... 


FROM CHURCH & DWIGHT 


oe 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Powdered 
No. 1 for Baking Powder, Animal Feeds, 
Cake, Pancake and Biscuit Ready-Mixes, 
Self-Rising Flour. 


4a we 
% ®% TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 

“< CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
42 Mesh Raa Trace 
& 4 ae 100 Mesh .... 5Y 
of ~% e) a 170 Mesh . 20.0% 
: 200 Mesh ; 35.0% 
$25 Mesh ..... 70.0% 
400 Mesh oe 80.0% 
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~~, 


Sodium Bicarbonate Treated Free-Flow- 
ing (U.S.P. Powdered No. 1 blended with 
approximately .4% Tri-calcium Phos- 
phate) for Self-Rising Flours and Cake 
Mixes. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 

CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 

ree Ne Trace 
ok Seer ere 5% 
170 Mesh ..... 20.0% 
200 Mesh eis ; 35.0% 
325 Mesh 70.0% 
400 Mesh 80.0% 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P.: Granular 
No. 4 specially formulated for the Man- 
ufacture and Compounding of Baking 
Powders and Cake Mixes. 


€ 3 e TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
i) » . aft : CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
sep 80 Mesh .. Trace 
. « . 100 Mesh .... ‘ 1.5% 
re) 170 Mesh .... 80.5% 
200 Mesh... . 91.0% 
98.5% 
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Don’t jeopardize the shelf life or performance of your Baking Powder, Self-Rising Flour or Cake Mix with an inap- 
propriate granulation of Sodium Bicarbonate. Insist on Church & Dwight. You'll get the widest selection of grain 
sizes because Church & Dwight is the country’s largest supplier of Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. You'll also get un- 
matched technical service based on more than 100 years of experience in formulating Sodium Bicarbonate. Unusual 
grain size requirements given special attention. Try us and see. For technical data on all grades of Sodium Bicarbonate, 
send for brochure, “Church & Dwight Sodium Bicarbonate—How It Serves Industry Today.” 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y¥ 
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Charles Ritz John Tatam 


Robin Hood Elects 
Key Executives 
To New Posts 


Charles Ritz, president of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, has 
been elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the firm’s board of 
directors. 

Mr. Ritz was born in Mitchell, 
Ont., and began his career with Robin 
Hood in 1910 as a stenographer at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. One of the leaders 
of the North American milling in- 
dustry for many years, he became 
general manager in 1931 and in 1938 
was elected president of Robin Hood. 

Mr. Tatam, formerly executive vice 
president of Robin Hood, has been 
elected president and chief executive 
officer, replacing Mr. Ritz. 

Since 1954, Mr. Tatam has been 
in charge of sales for the company. 
He has been a director since 1955. 

George H. Mclvor is chairman of 
Robin Hood’s board of directors. « 


Kenton Harris Named 
AACC Program Chairman 


has been named program chairman 
for the 47th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held May 20-24 at the 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis. Dr. James W 
Evans, American Maize-Products Co., to present should make immediate 
AACC president, will preside. 


Fumigation Techniques Tested 


WHAT'S THE BEST WAY TO DISTRIBUTE chemical to all parts of 
a grain bin for the most penetrating, effective insect kill? Part of the 
answer comes from tests by market entomologists of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. They compared insect “kill” for three methods of appli- 
cation: Gravity penetration, single pass of a fumigant, and recirculation. 
In each trial closed recirculation was found most satisfactory. Chemical 
was forced into hard-to-reach spots; by actual count insect mortality was 
considerably greater, and safety of application was raised because work- 
ers did not have to enter the bins, which were sealed during treatment 
to minimize fumigant loss. The tests, by scientists of the Stored-Products 
Insects Laboratory, Agricultural Marketing Service, Manhattan, Kansas, 
were conducted at wheat storage sites in Kansas, in cooperation with 
grain bin manufacturers and chemical firms. In all tests each method of 
fumigation was tried in identical flat storage, 100,000 bu. structures. 
Methyl bromide was used at a rate of two pounds for each 1,000 cu. ft. 
of space in all cases. Flour beetles and rice weevils in cages of wheat 
were put in the grain mass at 2.5, 5, 10, 15 ft. and floor levels in each 
of 20 locations in the bins. Concentration of fumigant was checked at 
one, four, eight and 24-hr. intervals after introduction of the chemical. 
Mortality counts on the flour beetles were made immediately after the 
24-hr. period and two weeks later; mortality of rice weevils was checked 
six weeks after the trials. Results showed the recirculation method pro- 
duced a higher insect kill and much more uniform distribution of fumi- 
gant throughout the grain mass. Mortality of both insects averaged above 
99% in the first phases of the tests by this method, with data still to be 
completed after lapse of the six-week incubation period for the rice 
weevils, « 


A. R. Handleman 


local arrangements 


Kenton L. Harris, bureau of bio- Technical sessions will cover flour 


logical and physical sciences, Food & feed, fats and oils, food additives, 
Drug Administration, Washington, milk powder and proteins, practical 
laboratory techniques, pre - milling 
treatment of wheat, applications and 
properties of soybean products, starch, 


wheat proteins, yeast and baking 


contact with the program chairman 





Faster Service for Mill and Elevator With 


* WILLIAMS WAY SERVICE 


THESE AND OTHER ITEMS IN STOCK 


FOR SAME DAY SHIPMENT 


Swiss Silk and Nitex Bolting Cloth 


[] Tyler Wire Cloth 

[] “Bind-o" Edging for Wire Cloth 
] Nylon Sifter Tubes 

] “Williams Way" Sifter Brushes 
[] Rubber Ball Cloth Cleaner 


] Graton & Knight Nycor and Leather Belting 


PHONE OR WRITE 


November 13, 196! 





Representing 
SIMON-CARTER CO. 
PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 





Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


1320 MAIN ST. Phone Victor 2-3232 








Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, will handle 


dividuals with papers which they wish 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Part XVII 


ET’S CONTINUE our discussion 

of the early 1920's, when pre- 
war increases in flour output were 
expected to continue, without recog- 
nition of the fact that per capita con- 
sumption was dropping. 

Solving the excess capacity prob- 
lem on an industry-wide basis was not 
possible due to the very large number 
of firms involved. Also, concentration 
was too low and entry too easy for 
any significant raising of margins and 
profits by means of any unified action 
of the largest firms. 

Vatter has that, “The 
largest millers committed themselves 
to destruction, absorption or control 
of excess capacity.” But he offers no 
convincing proof of this statement. 

As a matter of this did not 
happen. Concentration was so low 
that the cost of purchasing capacity 
merely for the purpose of closing it 
was unprofitable even for the largest 
firms 

The cost would have been borne by 
only a few firms, but the improved 
profit situation would have been 
shared by the entire industry. Even if 
such capacity destruction had result- 


suggested 


fact, 


Vatter, p. 189 
Temporary National 
Monograph No. 35 


Economic Committee, 


28 


ed in raising profits above the normal 
level, entry would have immediately 
lowered them again. 

Appeal was made to the ethical 
rightness of a full-cost price, but mill- 
ers continued to quote prices equal 
to, or only slightly above, marginal 
cost. For example, in 1923 the Millers 
National Federation pointed out that 
the flour milling capacity of the coun- 
try was greatly in excess’ of demand, 
and that the only way for millers to 
make profits was to refuse to make 
below-cost sales. 

Informal open-price plans were dis- 
cussed at several trade association 
meetings during the year, and the 
policy of millers corresponding to as- 
certain veracity of reports concerning 
the very low prices at which competi- 
tors made sales became general. In 
1924 a price reporting organization, 
the Livingston Economic Service was 
organized.” MNF continued to publi- 
cize data on the cost of milling and 
to deprecate below-cost sales. 

There was, however, no formal 
agreement on price or output.’ Re- 
liance was placed upon the ethical 

T. N. E. C., No. 35, p. 43. From this date 
until the present time there has been a price 


reporting service of one type or another in 
existence in the industry 


rightness of sales which covered cost 
and the certainty that price conces- 
sions would become known and met. 

The general level of flour prices 
continued, however, to be determined 
by the marginal cost of producing and 
distributing an essentially undifferen- 
tiated product. The only way in which 
the circulated prices may have aided 
in the maintenance of flour prices was 
by preventing sales at slightly below 
market prices by the uninformed mill. 

Large additions were made to Ca- 
pacity at such favorably located cities 
as Buffalo and Kansas City, but the 
trend of milling capacity from 1923 
to at least 1943 was a strong down- 
ward one. Margins (in real terms) and 
profits, however, displayed no signifi- 
cant rise because the trend of output 
was also downward. 

Beginning in the 1942-43 crop year, 
output began to rise again, and with 
it capacity. Although output during 
1946-47 exceeded the 1919-20 peak 
by 49.2 million hundredweight, or 
19%, the increase in capacity between 
1943 and 1948 was less than half as 
great as between 1918 and 1922. 

In fact, the increase in capacity 


‘Ibid 
© Donald Alfred Morkwalder, 1960. 
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UNLESS YOU USE NEW SPECIALLY 
FORMULATED HIGH GLUTEN 
PV 15+ FLOUR THAT GIVES FAR LARGER 
VOLUME AND GREATER TOLERANCE 


NEW PV 15+ HIGH GLUTEN FLOUR FOR HARD ROLL MAGIC! 


Here’s a new premium flour specially formulated to give 


you unusually large volume from your regular Kaiser and 
other hard roll formulas. The results will astound you. 

Special formulation for new PV 15+ high gluten flour 
demands that production be limited. Yet you can be 
assured of a reliable supply by talking with your RM-KM 


representative. Ask him for the money-making facts now. 


RUSSELL MILLER- KING MIDAS MILLS 


Milling division of F. H. Peavey & Company « Pioneer specialists in milling fine flours « Minneapolis 15, M 


HIGH GLUTEN 


Hard roll magic 
FLOUR 


> 
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> 
J Use his detailed 
knowledge of grain 
» markets. Use the far-flung 


facilities at his command. 

A minute by phone with the 

Peavey man will help you 
make a more profitable 
decision. Call Peavey in 
Minneapolis; Omaha; 
Buffalo; Alton, Illinois; 
Portland, Oregon. 

In Duluth-Superior talk to 

one of these Peavey Men: 

Sam Ross or Henry Royer. 

Telephone: RA 2-0541. Check 
with Peavey before you 
make a decision— 


A 


it Pay, 


GLOBE ELEVATORS 


Division of F. H. Peavey & Company 
HQ PHONE FE 3-0177, MINNEAPOLIS 





between 1942 and 1947 was only 8%, 
while output rose 42%. If we con- 
sider total capacity, and not that in 
plants with a capacity in excess of 
400 cwt. daily, capacity increased 
during but one year between 1940 
and 1950. Only 12 new mills were 
built between 1939 and 1950, and 
four of these replaced plants were de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Some Plants Reopened 

Firms in the industry seemed quite 
certain that the increase in output 
was temporary. The continuous 
cline in per capita consumption was 
well recognized now and appeared 
destined to continue. The industry re- 
garded the temporary prosperity as 
due “to the bungling of governments, 
our own and others.” 

Some plants which had been closed 
for long periods were reopened, and 
new machinery was installed in others. 
But it was generally recognized that 
the boom would not last. The all- 
time peak output took place during 
the first quarter of 1947 when all of 
the industry’s low cost plants were 
operating night and day, seven days 
a week. 

In this three-month period the in- 
dustry produced 80.9 million hundred- 
weight of flour, and Atherton Bean, 
now president of International Mill- 
ing Co., correctly predicted: “We 
will for many, many years look back 
on this first quarter of 1947 as the 
Golden Age of milling...’ 

As demand declined so did mar- 
gins, profits and capacity. Between 
1948 and 1954, 88 firms, or approxi- 
mately 38% of those in the industry 
as of 1947, exited. During this same 
period capacity declined by 207,000 
cwt. or 18% —a drop more than twice 
as great as the capacity increase 
which had taken place during the six 
years preceding 1948. 

By 1954 the industry again seemed 
to be in a position of aggregate equi- 
librium. But in the Southwest, where 
the postwar increase in output had 
been greatest, excess capacity incon- 
sistent with long-run equilibrium still 
remained. 

Aside from the fact that it takes a 
considerable period for plant and 
equipment to wear out, there are ad- 
ditional reasons why the adjustment 
of capacity to demand has been so 
difficult. One is that plants in the 
industry have been uneconomically 
small. 

This was particularly true during 
World War I, when capacity increased 
most rapidly. It has been true since, 


de- 


5STHE Northwestern MILLER, Aug. 12, 1947, 
p. 75 

°THE Northwestern MILLER, May 13, 1947, 
. 19—from an address delivered before the 
1947 Millers National Federation convention 


as well. The optimum size of a plant 
depends both upon nature of the 
technology available and upon slope 
of the firm’s revenue and factor sup- 
ply curves. All these factors have 
changed in such a manner as to dic- 
tate larger plants. 

As revenue curves have become 
more elastic, profit maximization has 
dictated that larger plants be built. 
If the increase in average optimum 
plant size had been extremely large, 
many more firms undoubtedly would 
have found the required capital not 
obtainable, or the investment too risky 
to be worthwhile. As it was, however, 
many firms considered the cost of 
enlarging their sub-optimum sized 
plants and decided that a capacity 
expansion of 50% to 200% was 
worthwhile. 

These firms were already in the 
industry and had a going concern. 
But, even without any committed 
fixed investment, they still would have 
been in a position to expand output 
more economicaily than a new en- 
trant. 

It is significant, however, that there 
has been strong pressure for firms in 
the industry to expand capacity to 
secure lower costs, even though profits 
have been low. 

It is evident also that the increas- 
ing elasticity of firm revenue and fac- 
tor supply curves over a period of 
time would have tended to lower 
profits and margins even if it had 
not brought about an expansion of 
the capacity of many plants. 

An additional factor which appears 
to have had a tendency to prevent 
capacity from being reduced more 
rapidly is the fact that such subsidi- 
ary operations as grain handling and 
storage and formula feed production 
have been quite profitable. 

If these other products have been 
profitable and milling less profitable, 
we might ask why firms did not exit 
from milling and retain their more 
profitable products. The answer ap- 
pears to be that there are many com- 
mon costs. Flour milling revenue has 
covered the variable costs of milling 
and, in addition, has made some con- 
tribution to overhead costs. « 


Dr. Markwalder next moves 
into some of the consequences 
of excess capacity. He will be- 
gin by discussing the structure 
of the flour milling industry, 
taking into consideration the 
conditions leading to entry of 
a firm, and then the reasons 
and conditions for exiting. Fol- 
lowing this he will take up the 
matter of mergers. 
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The arithmetic of materials handling 


One man + one mill + Fuller pneumatic conveying 
= work of four mills 


How did F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., double production 
at one of their Pennsylvania mills without plant ex- 
pansion? They needed increased storage area to 
meet new capacity requirements. What was the 
solution? Two Fuller Airveyor® pneumatic convey- 
ing systems were installed in their Birdsboro mill. 
One for rail car and truck unloading and the second 
system for reclaiming from storage to process. 
Results—with this new equipment, one mill produces 
enough feed to allow Brown to use the other three 
mills for storage and distribution. Production is still 
increasing and handling costs have been cut up to 
$3.00 a ton. 


FULLER 


FULLER COMPANY 


156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


In addition to increasing storage space, and reducing 
unloading time and costs, these systems are self- 
cleaning, thus minimizing contamination. 


If you are now handling dry, bulk, granular materials, 
it will pay you to look into Fuller pneumatic convey- 
ing systems. Fuller systems are engineered specific- 
ally for your particular application. They bend 
around corners, run up or down, through walls and 
floors, almost any distance—even underground. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller 
will gladly furnish additional information with 
appropriate recommendations. 1188 


Fuller 


. pioneers in harnessing AIR 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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WHERE THEY ARE MEETING 


November 


Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


December 


Dec. 6-8—National 
Wheat Growers, annual 
Boise, Idaho; sec., Harold West, 
Wheat Growers Assn., Boise. 


Dec. 6-8 — National Association of 
State Licensed Warehouse Departments, 
23rd annual convention; Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec.-treas., Everett W. 
Green, grain warehouse department, Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Dec. 15-16—District |, Association of 
Operative Millers; Wichita, Kansas; sec., 
Richard Magergurth, Air Age Equipment 
Inc., Topeka. 


Association of 
convention; 


Idaho 


1962 


January 

9—Michigan Bakers Assn., 10th 
annual Bakers Educational Conference; 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Fred Hill, 
Hill's Bakery, Cedar Springs, Mich. 


Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 


Jan. 


annual 


Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 


more 2. 


Jan. 31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 
post convention executive committee 
meeting; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


February 


Feb. 1 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 


March 2-3—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Roanoke Hotel, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Marvin D. Brown, Spar- 
tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 


March 9-10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Méillers; Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, Ross 
Machine & Mill Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 
taries’ circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bldg., 725 |5th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


March 19-26—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, National Retail Bakers Week; 
chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, ARBA, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 
April 9-!1—Pacific Bakers Northwest 
Conference, annual meeting; Multnomah 
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Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 9-1 1—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Guy Lichyter, 1121 National Building, 
Dallas |, Texas. 

April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 29-May 2—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Hotel Olym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 

May 4-5—lllinois Grain Dealers’ Assn., 
69th annual convention; St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill.; sec., Donald E. 
Palmer, 910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 

May 6-8—National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, annual conference; Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada; 
dir., R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sherbourne St., 
Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 

May 14-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show; Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president, Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

May 18-21—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, 43rd annual conven- 
tion; Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich.; 
sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 20-24—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual meeting; Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; exec. sec., Raymond 
J. Tarleton, 1955 University Ave., St. Paul 
4, Minn. 


June 


3-5—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Arlington Ho- 
tel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., Opal M. Lu- 


cas, P. O. Box 2297, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


July 


July | 1-14—National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., annual convention; Inn, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada; John 
Rose, Kirkland & Rose, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Bayshore 
chm., 
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3 GOOD REASONS 


wHy DAY propbucts ARE BEST 
FOR YOUR FLOUR MILL 


* 80 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE goes into the design and manufacture 
of every DAY product and system. 


% COMPLETE SERVICE—DAY is the only manufacturer that 
designs, builds and installs pneumatic conveying systems, flour 
storage and use tanks and dust control equipment and systems. 


PROVEN PERFORMANCE—Hundreds of mills (and bakeries) 
have been equipped by DAY. Large, medium or small; automated 
or advanced processing, whatever your particular requirements 
are, DAY will assure you of complete satisfaction at the lowest 
possible cost. 


DAY EQUIPMENT FOR FLOUR MILLS 


—= as. € 
sf v 
p 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING — DAY FLOUR STORAGE — Three DAY use tanks DUST CONTROL — DAY 
Control Panel (above) — An effi- (above) for flour. This plant is also equipped unhoused units. Many of the nation's leading millers and 
cient link between rail car and mill, with DAY horizontal tanks which have a food processors YY on DAY for dust control equip- 
storage or i cena DAY can pro- storage capacity of 485,000 pounds of flour. ment and systems. nation wide Survey reports DAY dust 
vide you with DAY engineered, fabricated and _ installed control i + is ao pr # choice (nearly 10 
conveying stems ‘for receiving, the complete job. to 1) over any other brand. 


inplant handling, or shipment. 











"AC" dust filters (above, left) 








Discuss your mill's requirements with a DAY application engineer. 
He will provide you with specific information and a helpful planning 
service. For useful information about DAY equipment, clip and mail 
coupon toDAY. You will receive free literature about DAY services 
and products. 





CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


* In Canada 
The DAY Company | 10-2% Komany of Canads, Us 
15 Brydon Dr., Rexdale (Toronto) , Ont 
22 Third Avenue N.E. 
ii 13, Mi A 


equipment only naneh ae ME INFORMATION ON 
ora [] Pneumatic Conveying [ Flour Storage [) Dust Control 
(] Please have representative contact me. 








complete system 
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BUNGE CORPORATION's 


Gulf Elevator 
Commences Operations 
at Destrehan, Louisiana 
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Bunge Corporation’s ultra-modern export elevator, 
located on the Mississippi River 12 miles above New 
Orleans, has been completed in time for the new crop 
This key link in Bunge’s expanding network of country, 
terminal and river elevators provides a new, highly 
efficient export outlet for U.S. farm commodities 


BUNGE CORPORATION 


MIKCO GRAIN CO. CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO - 


RIVER GRAIN CORPORATION Greenvice 


The Destrehan export elevator, supported by river 
facilities at Cairo, Illinois; Helena and Osceola 
Arkansas, and Greenville, Mississippi, plus years of 
export merchandising experience and know-how, rep- 
resents another step forward in Bunge’s program to 
provide the finest service available to the U.S. farmer. 


+ KANSAS CITY + HUTCHINSON - FORT WORTH 


DESTREHAN + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND - NEW YORK 


HELENA 
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Byron Welch 
Named President 
Of Missouri Bakers 


Sports and recreation were promi- 
nent, but by no means dominant, at 
the annual fall outing of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. Members’ knuckled 
down to such business as election of 
officers, a review of the past year’s 
record, and plans for the future dur- 
ing the four-day session held at Kirk- 
wood Lodge, Osage Beach, Mo. 

Byron Welch, Holsum Bakers, 

Springfield, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding LeRoy Gillan, Gillan’s Bak- 
ery, Moberly, who now moves into 
the position of MBA’s board chair- 
man. 

Mr. Gillan came in for some rec- 
ognition, too. He was presented a 
wrist watch for spearheading the as- 
sociation’s two-year, successful cam- 
paign to have the 20 oz. loaf legally 
reinstated as the unit of bread baking THIS CAKE, BAKED as a book, was a surprise presentation to Mr. and Mrs. 
in Missouri. Mr. Gillan, and his wife, LeRoy Gillan, Gillan’s Bakery, Moberly, Mo., foreground, at the annual outing 
also were honored with a special cake of the Missouri Bakers Assn. Baked at Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, it was 
recognizing Mr. Gillan’s accomplish- given for their efforts on behalf of MBA while Mr. Gillan was president. Wil- 
wrstapes during his term as president of liam Ellerbrock, MBA treasurer, is at the left in the background. George H. 
the association. : , 

: Buford, secretary, is at the right. 

As other officers, MBA elected: , 
Paul Schattgen, Schattgen’s Bakery, 
Baldwin, first vice president; Harold 
Schultz, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, second vice president; 
William F. Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock 
Bakeries, St. Louis, treasurer; George 


H. Buford, Flours, Kansas City, was Wa nt 


reappointed secretary. 


Iwo new directors were elected for a eS Cc uj r ce f #S 


three-year terms: Earl Freeman, Rain- 

bo Bread Co., St. Joseph, and Sam ble fi ds 9 
Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, Inc.., ” 
Kansas City. They replace Gus L. 
Bange, Favorite Bakers, Inc., St. 
Louis, and R. A. Johnson, Holsum 
Bakers, Boonville. 

As the final item of business, Pres. 
Welch announced that the association 
will hold its 1962 outing at the same install Draver Micro-Master Feeders with these positive 
location, Kirkwood Lodge, Oct. 14- control features: 





Use DRAVER MICRO-MASTER Feeders 


To get on-the-head control of their blends, modern flour mills 


Feed rate settings are adjustable to 1/10 of 1%. 
High accuracy is maintained over entire, wide feeding 


range. 

Any setting can be exactly duplicated again and again. 
Many existing Draver systems are also being converted to 
Micro-Master drive for the same reasons—consistent, high 
accuracy and reduced formula change-over time—achieved at 
low cost. Remote controls are available. Ask for Catalog 806. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Se ; 1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. | New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 


G l Offi Denver, Colorado SALES AND SERVICE | Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
. ’ 


Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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When the Mill Mutual man heads for your plant, here are some 


of the things he can do for you: 


1. Look over policies to see if they give the insurance you need at the 
lowest possible net cost. 


/ 2. Inspect plant from top to bottom to see if all possible is being done 
to prevent loss — not only from fire but also from production slow-up 
or break-down. 


3. Show how simple “preventive maintenance” records and follow-up can 
reduce losses — and increase values, production and profits. 


4. Show how personnel in plants large and small can be organized — all 
the way from a small committee to a fire brigade — to prevent loss. 


The Mill Mutual man is one of a hundred fieldmen and engineers day by day visiting mills and 
elevators nationwide, wherever grain is stored or processed. 


They represent: 
GrAIN DEALERS MuTuAt INsuRANCE CoMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, Est. 1902; 
Mititers NATIONAL INSURANCE Company, Cuicaco, Est. 1865; 
Mitriers’ Mutua INsuRANCE ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS, ALTON, Est. 1877; 
MicuicAN Mitters Mutuayt INsurANcE Company, LANSING, Est. 1881; 
PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS Mutuat INsuRANCE COMPANY, WILKES Barre, Est. 1887; 
Mitt Owners Mutua INsuraNnce Company (oF Iowa), Des Moines, Est. 1875; 
Miriers Mutvuat Fire INsuRANCE CoMPANY (OF PENNSYLVANIA), HARRISBURG, Est. 1890; 
THe Mitters MuTvat Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS, Fort WortH, Est. 1898; 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MuTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO, Est. 1837. 


Collectively these companies are known as The Mill Mutuals and compose the Association of Mill 
and Elevator Mutual Insurance Companies, which operates the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
and Departmental Offices of The Mill Mutuals as follows: 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, MINNEAPOLIS; 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, Kansas CIty; 


Oxu10 DEPARTMENT, COLUMBUS; 





Paciric DEPARTMENT, SEATTLE; 


SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, NASHVILLE. 


This service is available to you through any of these offices. 
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Sifters and Sieves— 





A Milling Technology Feature 


New Applications Can Be the Key to Helping 
Millers Perform a Better Job 


By PHILIP J. WOLTERS 


IEVES ARE THE HEART of a sifter—they do the 

real work of grading stock in the mill stream—so it 
is appropriate that I talk about them. Therefore, I intend 
to bring both sieves and sifters into my discussion. 

The sifter boxes which I intend to those 
of which we have been making use on rebolting before 
flour is loaded into the bulk car or truck. We have made 
quite a few sifters for this purpose the past few years, 
and there are several points in their construction which 
I will discuss later. 

Flour for bulk-load applications is cold; it has already 
been sifted and probably rebolted in the mill stream. 
Usually this flour is handled in very large amounts during 
a short space of time, which means we must select the 
correct amount of cloth area to handle the flour and also 
have room above the cloth to handle the load of flour 
flowing through the sifter. 

As a rule, just stock going through the cloth, and this 
means 99% of input, is the only thing that counts—this 
is what we must work with. Since we are interested only 
in stock going through the cloth and the tailover, we use 
sieves of the Allis low-head type, without side channels, to 


cover are 


gain the greatest amount of cloth area possible. Sloping 
pans discharge the throughs of the cloth to both sides so 
the flour can get away from the cloth as quickly as possible 

These sloping pans do not require cleaners or side 
nails which would retard easy flow of the stock. Slope 
of the pans varies a little, but nearly always is between 
12 and 34 in. in 15 in. of travel. This slope moves the 
stock rapidly off the pan and into the sifter channel so 
it doesn’t lay on the pan and cause choke-ups 


Division of Sieve Sections 

In flowing a sifter of this type, each section of sieves 
will be divided into two or three sets so that the incoming 
load to the cloth will be much thinner per sieve than if 
all stock had to travel over all the sieves. Even when 
using the 9-section tray on the 30% in. square sieve, if 
the load were to be too deep, it would cause the center 


| of the cloth between the ribs to sag. Even if it didn’t stop 


action of the cloth cleaners by sagging, it would cause 
excessive wear of the center of the cloth by extra hard 
rubbing of the cloth cleaner at that point 


Stainless steel pans are very helpful when used for 








; ean 
Mathieson 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Rely on Mathieson bicarbonate of soda for the 
highest, standards of quality and purity. Choose 
from the following grades: U.S.P. Powdered and 
Granular, Miller’s Special Regular and Miller’s 
Special No. 2, and Fine—other grades for special 
requirements. Available from Saltville, Va., and 
strategically located distributor stocks. 

For additional information and samples write: 


Olin Mathieson, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sli 
CHEMICALS DIvIsION €AZELT 








SAVAGE BATCH MIXER 


e 
: e Blends ingredients in 
flour and feed. 


e Prevents 
caking. 


lumping and 
e@ Produces through mix- 
ing and aeration. 
e Will meet special 
requirements. 
Optional drive. Can be furnished with 
or without sieve attachment. Let our 
experience help solve your problems. 


WIJ. SAVAGE CO. 


FLOUR AND FEED ‘giNC & MILL DIVISION 
912 Clinch Ave., SW 87 Phone 522-6168 





KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 
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A typical experience 
in the work-a-day 
lives of thousands 
—— of industries. 


DOGGONE IT, PETE, 
THIS HAS GOT TO STOP! 








I'm not surprised, im 
The men would rather \ 
breathe dust than wear 
heavy old respirators 








| | Here's what you want, men- 
The Flex-A-Foam Dust Mask - 
light as a feather! 


It's sure light and 
comfortable, but can it 
do a man-size job? FO 


alight, comfortable 
N dust mask! 


It should. It filters 
non-toxe dust par 
ticles 100 times 
smaller than you 


a 
Seen Purchasing yet? 
| | can actually see 


They're up on 
new developments 





Order a trial dozen 
Bob. Maybe they'll 
wear these without 
continual prodding 


They're glad to wear 
Flex-A-Foam Dust Masks 
Our troubles are over! 











” 

2 WA 
. VS > 
You're right! We should }0 “, 
now equip the entire plant'| = (quantity prices as low as $1.10) 

i Sond) 

+4.45 
(industrial 
price only) 

FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. 











Millers are eager for new ideas and 
improved equipment to help them do 
a better job of producing flour. And 
whatever their allied suppliers can 
do to make a better piece of machin- 
ery, preferably one which is more 
efficient at a lower cost, will be given 
close attention. Mr. Wolters is with 
Nor-Vell, Inc., Fort Scott, Kansas. His 
paper, “What Is Being Done in the 
Trade for Sifters and Sieves in New 
Applications,” has been presented 
before several district meetings of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
across the U.S. 


rebolting. Although the cost is extra per sieve, they do 
not have the choke-ups with which galvanized pans are 
sometimes plagued, and they are free from rust or corro- 
Another point is their strength, which makes them 
longer than other types of pans. On soft wheat 
stocks, inherent smoothness of the stainless steel helps 
greatly in getting flour off the pan and into the sifter 
channel so it can’t build up under the backwire and cause 
a choke-up. 


sion. 


wear 


In putting together a set of sieves for rebolting of these 
large quantities of stock, we will make up special depth 
sieves for In a deep stack of sieves the first two 
or three would be as much as 1! in. deeper than standard 
depth. Each two or three sieves below these top sieves 
would be '%4 in. shallower, until the smallest depth was 
reached which we wanted to use. These last sieves usually 
are standard depth, but if the quantity of stock or the 
room available for the sieves required it, more depth than 
standard would be 


each set. 


used 

adding extra depth to the sieve to 
stock on the sieve cloth, it be- 
necessary to increase size of the throat of the 
making the throat where the stock tails over to 
an extra '2 in. in width (or a throat 2 in. 


Because we are 


carry the larger load of 
comes 
Sieve By 


the next sieve 


Centennial MILLS, INC. 


Portland 8, Oregon 


4464 N:W. Front Avenue 
s Iden, Portland, Oregon 


Cable address?!Centennial Mills, 


estic and Export Millérs. 
Experienced in all types 6F bulk deliv 
lew . . . complete qualify control 8 
laboratory. 
mplete line of fine quality Bakers’) 
Incy Durum and Winter: 


wide) we can keep stock from backing up and choking 
sieves above as it turns over onto the next sieve. 

In a divided set, where there is a top and a bottom 
stack, the sieve in the center where the stock enters the 
bottom part is made with a great deal of extra depth, 
because it is necessary for the stock to make a turn and 
start traveling on the top sieve cloth. 

When the back of the sieve is cut for the stock in the 
sifter channel to enter the sieve, it is necessary to cut out 
the back up to the sieve pan and also to bevel the wood 
at a 45° angle so as not to retard flow of the stock. The 
bottom sieve of the top set is usually a tailout sieve. In 
order to allow the stock to get away from the sieve it is 
necessary to cut out the back of the sieve above the tail- 
out up to the pan. This should be done above any tailout 


sieve. 


Various Sections of Trays Used 

Since most of these rebolter sifters are set to run at a 
speed of approximately 265 r.p.m. with a throw of 2! 
in., we use 9-section trays in the Allis low-head size sieves, 
six-section trays in the Great Western and 
regular 4-section trays in the Nordyke size sieves. With 
the smaller amount of sifter throw, this cutting down of 
cleaner space allows the cleaner to more thoroughly cover 
the cloth section which it is supposed to clean. 

In designing the sifter box for these big loads we find 
that extra wide channels in the side of the sifter help 
quite a bit. Our sifters designed for this work have clear 
channels of 3 in. width on all four sides, and if the stream 


is split, we add as much as 2 in. to the depth of the hold- 


size sieves 


down boxes. 

Here is one point I might mention in connection with 
these hold-down boxes which have pans in them to direct 
part of the stock to the sifter channel: 

There should be not less than 112 in. between the under 
side of the top panel and the sloping pan where it is 
fastened to the top. Less than 11% in. of space at this 
point means choke-up in the inlet spout to the sifter. Also, 
the inside of the hole through the side of the top and 
the edge of the top rails of the box should be bevelled to 
prevent a tendency to throw stock back onto the pan in 
the hold-down box. 

As much space as possible should be allowed for the 
slope of the pan in the hold-down box. Large inlet thim- 
bles of 7 to 8 in. diameter are beneficial in allowing stock 
free movement into the sifter. 

For rebolting applications we seldom, if 
bottom distributors in our machines. We make 
bottom sieve and cut out the bottom of the sifter to use 
large mouth hoppers with fairly steep sides to get stock 
out of the sifter in a hurry. By 
these outlet hoppers we can obtain necessary strength and 
smoothness so the stock flows easily into the mill spouting. 

An extra feature found in these hoppers is that they 
are self-cleaning and do not offer any place where stock 
can accumulate for bug harbor. Extra room is allowed 
for the bottom sieve so that the stock falling down the 
sifter channel can get into the hopper outlet without 
making a sharp turn. We have made these hoppers in a 
number of different types, depending on the particular 
job or location in the mill. Sometimes we use only 
outlet on each side to discharge stock coming through 
the cloth. At other times we use two outlets on each side. 

We have also made up hoppers where the stock would 
come out one side only so that it would drop directly 
into an Entoleter machine. At times stock is hoppered so 
it all comes out one outlet in the center of the section. The 
outlet thimble in the hopper should be as large as the 
inlet thimble. The tail should not have any stock coming 
out of it. For this reason, a 5 in. outlet in a hopper to fit 


ever, use 


a special 


using stainless steel for 


one 
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ithe throat of the sieve usually will be plenty large enough. 

In working with these sifters for rebolting of bulk 
flour we usually use either 40 Tuf Tex or 44 Tuf Tex, 
either being the standard size wire used on these sifters. 
[his size wire will not remove the eggs, but it will take 
out live bugs and caked bits of stock. After the stock 
passes through the sifter it is run through an Entoleter 
machine which will take care of the eggs or larvae that 
might possibly pass the wire cover. We use a figure of 
7 hundredweight of flour per square foot of cloth for hard 
wheat flour and 2 hundredweight of flour per square foot 
of cloth for soft wheat flour in estimating the cloth area 
needed. Using these figures, we find that with six Allis 
low-head sieves split into two streams we can rebolt 215 
cwt. of flour through a standard Allis sifter, or the 
Hustler with 30% in. square sieves. A two-section Hustle! 
with 15 cloths per section divided into three streams will 
handle a bit over 1,000 cwt. flour per hour. 


One Channel Sieve 

Another item receiving quite a bit of attention in many 
mills is the one channel sieve for break stock. This sieve 
is usually 4 in. to 4%4 in. deep in the N&M or Great 
Western size. These sieves in the N&M size have a cloth 
of 21% in. width and 21% in. length. The sieve has a 
free bolting area of 2.6 sq. ft. versus the 2.2 sq. ft. of the 
Type “G” sieve. The throat is 22 in. wide with one side 
channel 1'2 in. wide. They are made right hand and left 
hand. The tailout sieve, which has no pan, is a “%4 turn 
tailout made to fit a standard N&M sieve. The cloth has 
a pitch of 3/16 in. in the length of the tray. Standard 
2% mesh sieve backwire is with screwball cloth 
cleaners. The pans slope to one side and have a fall of 
4 in. in the width of the pan. These sieves are normally 
furnished with steel pans. Because quick dis- 
charge of fine stock is one of the problems with these 
sieves, the smooth stainless sheet is a big advantage. 

In operation, the Type “G” sieve has a space of 8 in. 
on which stock travels before it is dropped onto the next 
sieve. This short travel produces a sort of rolling motion 
of the coarse break stock. 

With the new type, single-channel sieves stock travels 
21'2 in. before it is turned over on the next sieve. This 
longer amount of travel allows stock to stratify itself, and 
finer particles have a much better chance of getting down 
where the wire is located, thus passing through the mesh 
of the wire cloth. There are no chain cleaners used above 
the wire, as the stock has a chance to stratify. With the 
sloping pan there are no pan cleaners used, either. The 
capacity of than that of the old 
type “G” sieves, so five sieves of this type will do a better 
job than 7 type 


used 


stainless 


these sieves is greater 
sieves of the “G” 


Summing up we find that: 


(a) We have fewer sieves per set, which will handle 
more stock. 

(b) The single channel sieve has 2.6 sq. ft. of cloth 
versus 2.2 on the Type G—a gain of 16% per 
sieve. 

Using cleaners under the wires, we gain the advan- 
tage of positive cleaning. 

Stock has a chance to stratify itself so the fines 
can get through the cloth. 

There are no side nails to retard flow of the stock. 
On a 4 in. sieve there is 1% in. of room for stock 
movement against 1'4 in. on the Type “G,” which 
will allow almost 50% more stock to travel over 
the cloth. 

Including stainless steel pans and lining, the cost 
is about 20% more per set than the conventional 
Type “G” sieves. « 
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RECEIVING SEPARATOR SMS 
rs oe 


All-metal self-supporting structure containing an oscil 


lating sieve carrier composed of three sets of sieves 


Reciprocating motion of the sieve carrier obtained by 
means of a well-balanced eccentric drive shaft system 


incorporated in the machine. 


Self-regulating feed mechanism with adjustable coun 


ter-weights that insure a uniform distribution of the 
first 


grain along the entire width of the sieve 


Easily removable interchangeable sieves free-moving 


rubber balls 
provided for the cleaning of the sieve holes 


rearranged in special compartments, are 


The air current has a threefold action: it operates on 


during the feeding 


the wheat entering the machine 
to the first sieve, and when the grain leaves the last 
sieve. The intensity of suction is adjusted by lever 


; ! i! 
operated valves, and can be visually controlled 


OCRIM S. A. - Cremona, Italy 
American Reps.: Industrial 
Overseas Technical Corp., 120 


Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Canadians View Sedimentation: 





High Protein Wheat, Fewer Varieties Indicate 
Less Need for Test in Canada than in U.S. 


4 GOOD DEAL OF interest has been shown in the re- 
cent sudden move by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to adopt the relatively simple and quickly applied Zeleny 
sedimentation test in 1962 as a measure of baking quality 
in wheat 

The plan, designed to encourage the production of 
high quality wheat both for domestic use and export, has 
been the subject of considerable controversy of late. In- 
deed, some questions have been raised, in the U.S., both 





Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—/00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








YOU CAN 
RELY ON 


FOR A CONSTANT 
SUPPLY OF 


Nebraska Wheat 


FAMOUS FOR ITS HIGH 
BAKING QUALITIES 


Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Company 


Grain Exchange an Omaha, Nebraska 


Terminal and Subterminal Facilities in 
Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont—and 250 
Affiliated Country Elevators 











as to the adequacy and accuracy of the test, although 
others there seem to regard its adoption as a forward 
step. Essentially the test claims to reflect both the quantity 
and the quality of the protein in wheat and these are 
certainly the principal factors influencing baking quality. 

However, leaving aside the contentious aspect of the 
test and its application, there are some interesting side- 
lights upon which we propose to comment briefly at this 
time. First, is the question: Why, having previously used 
the protein test as the basis for their wheat premiums, do 
U.S. authorities now substitute the sedimentation test? 
And second, why (the two questions are closely related) 
is it possible that the test may have some significance in 
the U.S. while it has no particular application and, there- 
fore, does not mean very much in Canada? 

At the outset, it should be observed that the protein 
content is a measure of quantity, but most important, 
perhaps, that it is mainly a function of environment, with 
heredity playing a minor role. Protein quality, on the 
other hand, is just the reverse, the major control being 
exercised through heredity, with environment playing a 
much more minor part. 


The Importance of Variety Control 
Lacking the very effective protein quality control 
that Canada is able to exercise through the control of her 
varieties, therefore, the U.S. has been at some disadvan- 
tage. The U.S. has, in fact, continued to grow a number 
of varieties of widely different quality. This, undoubtedly, 
is one of the main reasons which prompted the present 
move. As a report from Washington itself puts it: 
“Under present marketing operations there is little 
price incentive for producers to upgrade the general 
level of U.S. wheat production. In many areas, the 
gluten strength of wheat is high by reason of the 
varieties grown and because of favorable climatic con- 
ditions. In some areas other factors, such as the need 
for disease-resistant or drouth-resistant varieties have 
led, in some instances, to the increased planting of 
lower quality wheats. With little recognition of quality 
factor in markets, producers have had little reason to 
change their planting pattern.” 


Canada, as already suggested, does not have to worry 
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Ever alert to activity abroad which 
might affect their own interests at 
home, the Canadians have been fol- 
lowing with interest plans by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to use 
the Zeleny sedimentation test for 
determining baking quality of U.S. 
wheat. Here, in concise form, is an 
expression of Canadian opinion on 
application of the test. The report is 
reprinted from the weekly news letter 
of Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 


about the quality of her protein. It is bred into the Thatch- 
er and Selkirk wheats which comprise close to 80% of 
all wheat grown in Western Canada and a handful of 
other “quality” wheats that make up most of the balance. 

At the same time, protein content or quantity may 
vary considerably from year to year as it does in the 
U.S. As already pointed out, this may be influenced to 
quite an extent by environment as well as weather, the 
incidence of precipitation throughout the growing season 
and various other factors. 


The Canadian Approach to Tests 

One further word with respect to tests in general and 
the sedimentation test in particular, may be of interest. 
In Canada scientists have been inclined to use a wide 
range of tests to determine the baking quality of wheat. 
These include subsidiary analyses and dough tests, but the 
emphasis has been on actual baking tests. 

In this setting the Zeleny sedimentation test should, 
perhaps, be placed in its proper perspective. To start with, 
it is empirical, that is to say, based on experimental experi- 
ence rather than scientific theory. There is nothing essen- 
tially new about it and there are several other tests of the 
same general type. Like all single empirical tests, how- 
ever, it is not without its weaknesses and, normally, re- 
liance is not placed on a single test of this nature. 

In Canada it has been used as one of a series of 
screening tests to eliminate, early in the breeding pro- 
gram, what is not worth continuing from a_ breeding 
standpoint. 

In the U.S. the wide range of varieties may permit 
useful applications of the sedimentation test; on the con- 
trary, in Canada, where variety quality is being controlled, 
the protein test continues to provide a better indication 
of baking strength. 

When questioned specifically about the use of the 
sedimentation test in foreign markets, authorities suggest 
that, if it were applied to Canadian wheats, in an average 
year the values would be in the highest range. This is 
because the quality of protein is controlled by the “equal 
to Marquis” clause. At the same time the quantity (or 
protein content), while it varies from year to year, is 
generally high throughout the wheat growing area of 
Western Canada. « 
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BALANCE 
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SIFTER 


It's new. A brand new sanitary sifting machine, 
developed by the Great Western Manufactur- 
ing Company for rebolting flour before packers 
or bulk loading operation. Also used for screen- 
ing any dry materials. Feed dresser, grader, etc. 
Can make up to 8 separations if required. The 
most perfectly balanced floor mounted sifter 
made. 

No vibration imparted to floor or building. 


Write for complete details. 
GREAT WESTERN Manufacturing Company 


Ernest Schroeder Leavenworth, Kansas John E. Baker 











Registered Trade Mark 
Quality — Satisfaction — Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


SILK—NYLON 
BOLTING CLOTH 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 
235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 


J. K. Howie Co. Capital Corrugating Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn, N. Kansas City, Mo, 
M.M.C, Sales Corp. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.; Dover, Ohio 














Sedimentation Test Under Fire: 


GFDNA Recommends Appointment of Commission 
To Reconcile Views, Scientific Data 





The Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. has jumped 
into the controversy over validity of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s sedimentation test for wheat. In addition 
to questioning the test itself, GFDNA_ has _ challenged 
USDA to appoint an impartial commission to reconcile 
the various views on scientific data regarding the test and 
its application 

Charles Force, Little Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
GFDNA president, has proposed that the commission be 
made up of 10 men from USDA, 10 from the grain in- 
dustry, and 10 men mutually acceptable from universities 
and private laboratories, including cereal chemists, agricul- 
tural economists, statisticians and operational personnel 

Mr. Force emphasizes findings which, he 
states, show inadequacy of the test introduced by USDA 
for the 1962 crop wheat price support program. He com- 
mends the department for its efforts through the years to 
find a satisfactory test for wheat quality, but questions 
research interpretation upon which the sedimentation de- 


research 


cision’ was based 

Mr. Force’s proposal, with appropriate comment, is 
contained in a letter to Orville L. Freeman, secretary, and 
contained in a letter to Orville L. Freeman, secretary of 


agriculture, which follows: 


Honorable Orville L. Freeman 
Secretary of Agriculture 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. wishes to 
commend the U.S. Department of Agriculture for its ef- 
forts through the years to find a satisfactory test for wheat 
quality. The eventual discovery of an effective wheat qual- 
ity yardstick will do much to stimulate the production 
of the type of wheat desired in the U.S. and world mar- 
kets. GFDNA is in complete agreement with the philoso- 
phy of continually improving the quality of grain pro- 
duced in this country 





NOW-The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf HovT’s BEST 


FLOURS 


are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwrts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 








Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 








Following USDA’s announcement regarding use of the 
sedimentation test in the 1962 wheat price support pro- 
gram, the national association’s executive committee met 
in Chicago, Ill, on Sept. 9 and requested the staff to 
“accumulate all of the technical, statistical and operational 
data on the sedimentation test and compare this test with 
other tests for wheat strength.” 

The research was conducted by Dr. Carroll Brunt- 
haver, our director of research, using data from USDA 
and industry laboratories. Points of disagreement have 
been discovered between our findings and the announced 
conclusions of USDA regarding validity of the sedimen- 
tation test. 


Appointment Requested 

In line with these findings, as indicated below, we re- 
quest the appointment of a commission of 10 men from 
USDA to meet with 10 men appointed by the grain in 
dustry and 10 men mutually acceptable from universities 
and private laboratories; representatives on the commis- 
sion to be composed of cereal chemists, agricultural econo- 
mists and statisticians, as well as operational people, to 
reconcile the various views on the scientific data regarding 
the sedimentation test and its application. 

We emphasize the importance of the appointment of 
this scientific commission based on the following findings 
of our research: 


1. Sedimentation values correlate poorly with loaf vol- 
ume. Studies of correlation between sedimentation and 
loaf volume have meaning only when the subclasses and 
grades of wheat are first separated. When this was done 
with data published by USDA, the following results were 
obtained: 

(a) On 54 samples of No. | Dark Northern Spring, 
sedimentation values accounted for only 9% of the vari- 
ation in loaf volume. This 9% was not higher than what 
would have been expected from sampling error at the .01 
level. Thus, it cannot be concluded that sedimentation 
values were of any value in predicting loaf volume. 

(b) On 100 samples of No. | Dark Hard Winter, sedi- 
mentation accounted for only 24% of the variation in loaf 
volume. 

(c) On 105 samples of No. | Hard Winter, sedimen- 
tation values accounted for 32% of the loaf volume vari- 
ation. 

(d) On 63 samples of No. 2 Dark Hard Winter, sedi- 
mentation values accounted for 59% of loaf volume vari- 
ation 

(e) On 47 samples of No. | Heavy 
Spring, sedimentation accounted for 64% 
variation. 


Dark Northern 
of loaf volume 


Further subdivision of wheat grades and subclasses by 
production year and area would be a more realistic meas- 
ure of the potential of sedimentation in predicting loaf 
volume. Research work of this type can be done, and 
would provide useful data concerning the adequacy of 
the sedimentation test. 

2. From the data seen thus far, including data from 
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USDA, land-grant colleges, private industry, and the work 
completed using U.S. grades and wheat subclasses, it 
cannot be concluded that sedimentation values are a bet- 
ter indicator of loaf volume than are the protein values. 


Remix Baking Test 

The position of USDA officials that a remix baking 
test or baking test using a blend of high and low strength 
wheats is a more accurate indicator of wheat strength 
and that sedimentation values correlate more highly with 
these baking results may be based on sound theory but is 
not as yet supported by statistical data. 


3. Wheat breeders may be striving for the 
goals. In the high protein wheats especially, there tends 
to be a divergence between protein values and sedimen- 
tation values on the same sample of wheat. Therefore, 
one or both of these tests are inaccurate in indicating the 
goal or toward which wheat breeding work 
should be directed. USDA, by its acceptance of the sedi- 
mentation test and exclusion of the protein test in the in- 
centive farmers, has established sedimenta 
tion values as the goal of wheat breeders. Thus, it is pos- 
sible that, due to the high incentive payments based solely 
values, high sedimentation wheat 


wrong 


standard 


program for 


on the sedimentation 
will be bred which may or may not be of the highest qual- 
ity. 

[he sedimentation decision will influence the U.S. and 
the world wheat market and the livelihood of many pro 


ducers and handlers; consequently, such a decision should 





Clarence Anderson, Veteran 
GMI Executive, Retires 


A career of nearly 40 years with General Mills, Inc., 
and its predecessor, Sperry Flour Co., has come to a close 
retirement of Clarence E. Anderson. Most recently 
on special assignments for the flour 
division and top company manage- 
ment, Mr. Anderson also was a mem- 
ber of the firm’s profit improvement 
committee. 

The veteran executive's long years 
of experience with GMI have carried 
him into numerous key areas of activi- 
ty in the U.S. and abroad, including 
flour mill modernization and basic com- 
modity work. 

Originally from Clements, Cal., Mr. 
Anderson followed high school with a 
variety of special studies at the San Francisco Institute of 
Accountancy, the Oregon Institute of Technology, the 
University of California, and Stanford University. 

He joined Sperry in 1922, traveling as an auditor and 
assistant comptroller. After the merger of Sperry and 
other firms to form GMI, Mr. Anderson became comp- 
troller, later vice president and operations control execu- 
tive for the Western (Sperry) Division in San Francisco. 
In the early 1940's he served three years on special assign- 
ment in Brazil, and for a time as president of the foreign 
subsidiary, General Mills, Inc., do Brasil, until that firm 
was dissolved in the mid-1940’s. 

Mr. Anderson moved to Minneapolis in 1953 to take 
charge of the company’s flour mill modernization pro- 
gram, later becoming the flour division’s director of pro- 
duction. In June, 1956, he was named administrative 
assistant for flour and feed activities, following this with 
service in a similar capacity for basic commodity activi- 


with 


Clarence Anderson 


ties. « 
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Background on Sedimentation 
(As Reported in THE MILLER) 


The Trouble About the Sedimentation 
Oct. 16, Page 7 


How to Run the Test; Equipment, Appa- 


ratus Required Oct. 16, Page 16 


How Millers, Bakers See New Sedimen- 


tation Test Oct. 16, Page 21 


USDA Men Fail to Convince Minneapolis 
Trade of Test's Efficiency 


Technologists View Sedimentation Test; 


Southwestern Views Sept. 18, Page 7 


Washington Spotlight on Sedimentation 
Sept. 18, Page 8 


be based on the strongest and most scientific research 


available. In view of the serious questions which have been 
raised about the adequacy of the research interpretation 
upon which this sedimentation decision based, the 
Grain & National Assn that 


an impartial commission be assigned the responsibility of 


Was 
Feed Dealers recommends 
examining the data already acquired and determining what 
additional study is needed 
Sincerely, 
Charles Force 
President 











‘The Squirt” Plan 


CONTINUOUS 
ist ar Vale), | 
CONTROL 


Lowest Possible Cost. Scheduled Check- \ 
Up Visits to Your Mill by Ferguson 
Fumigants Technician. Nominal Rental 
Pian. No initial cost. Continuous serv- 
ice, maintenance and repair. Superior 
DAWSON Low - Dosage RMULA 73 
SPOT FUMIGANT used exclusively. 





LITTLE SQUIRT 
ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
If you have freight elevator 


SAFE—Low dosage. Strong 
warning odor. 


QUICK—Minimum §shut- 
down. Two men in two 
hours can spot fumigate 
average 4,000 cwt. mill. 


~ ECONOMICAL—Two fi. 
oz. does job of nearly 
1 qt. old type fumi- 
gant. 


e 
DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 


SQUIRT BOX 
If you have no 
freight elevator 


FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, Inc. 
Ferguson 35, Mo., Dept. 5 


P.O. Box 5868—Pershing 1-0414 Patent No. 2,606,857 
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‘Capstan’ Car Spotter 


Link-Belt Co. announces its rede- 
signed 5 h.p. “capstan”-type car spot- 
ter featuring increased load ratings of 
6,000 Ib. starting pull and a 3,000 Ib. 
running pull. Link-Belt cites a major 
improvement in the cam-type back- 
stop which replaces the old style 
ratchet and pawl assembly. This fea- 


MODEL 55H MODEL S0A 
Link-Belt 5 H.P. Capstan-Type Car Spotters 


ture holds cars on an incline if there 
is a power failure. Anti-friction bear- 
ings and precision gears are said to 
assure many years of maintenance- 
free operation. These high capacity 
spotters have compact, impact resis- 
tant, all-welded steel housings de- 
signed to withstand shock loads and 
operating abuse. Welded steel feet at 
each corner of the housing permit a 
square, bolt-hole-center mounting for 
any position. When wear does occur, 
the capstan can be resurfaced right 
in the field. Two models are available: 
One comes with a foot-mounted mo- 
tor on a bracket fastened to the hous- 
ing; another, which has a flange- 
mounted motor as an integral part of 
the unit. Both types also are available 
with steel frame carriages and wheels 
for easy portability. 


Circle No. 5022 
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Magnetic Separators 


Eriez Manufacturing Co. announces 
its redesigned, expanded line of per- 
manent magnetic drum separators for 
eliminating tramp iron contamination. 
Eriez says that the largest drums, 30 
and 36 in. in diameter, will remove 
all large and small iron particles from 
a wide variety of materials, even when 
flowing at rates up to 25,600 cu. ft. 
per hour. Smaller drums have 
been redesigned to increase their ca- 
up to 45%. Also, the com- 


size 


pacities 


34 
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This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of 


new and 


improved products, new services and new 
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pany states, the number of possible 
applications for all magnetic drums 
has been broadened substantially. The 
most current drum separator line in- 
cludes standard models with 12 to 36- 
in. diameters and widths from 8 to 60 
in. Other sizes are available on special 
orders. 
Circle No. 5023 
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‘Portaflow’ Bulletin 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., is 
offering its Bulletin No. 126-C de- 
scribing the “Portaflow” portable 
pneumatic unloader. The “Portaflow” 
is designed for unloading Airslide 
bulk cars handling dry, pulverized 
and granular materials such as flour. 
The unit is said to be perfectly bal- 
anced for easy handling and position- 
ing. It is equipped with modern blow- 
through feeders, and can be attached 
to railroad cars for dustless operation. 
It is fully adjustable to maintain 
maximum capacity. 

Circle No. 5024 
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Grainvayor Valve 


Myers-Sherman Co. is offering a 
wholly automatic clearing rotary valve 
for all new Grainvayors. Myers-Sher- 
man is also making the valve available 
in kit form, for converting Grainvayor 


units now in use. The valve clears 
foreign matter from the air lock at 
once, it is claimed, without machine 
stoppage or manual attention. An ex- 
clusive Myers-Sherman design, the re- 


versing valve is entirely automatic in 
operation, simply reversing and clear- 
ing itself if foreign material stops it. 
The company says that the design even 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


makes it unnecessary to pull a re- 
versing lever, as on recent improved 
hydraulic drive Grainvayors. In the 
past, when foreign material blocked 
the valve, the equipment had to be 
completely stopped, the valve reversed 
manually with a wrench, and the ob- 
ject removed after taking off the in- 
spection doors to reach it. 


Circle No. 5025 
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Pneumatic Conveyors 


The Buhler Corp. has introduced 
two portable pneumatic conveyors 
especially suited for low-cost, bulk 
transfer of grain and seed to and from 
cars, trucks, barges, ships and ware- 
houses. Named the “Trojan” series, 


they consist of compact units rated at 
10 and 25 tons an hour. Buhler states 
that these conveyors offer greater ef- 
ficiency by employing a positive dis- 
placement blower rather than the con- 
ventional multi-stage fan. Another 
feature is an automatic shutoff device 
which stops the entire plant when 
foreign material obstructs the air lock 
or other abnormal conditions occur. 


Circle No. 5026 
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Conveying Belts 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. has 
added the steel “Wiss-Grid” belt to 
its line of process-conveying belts. 
They are made of special wire to 
meet specific demands of the food 
industry. The company recommends 
the belt for continuous processing of 
baked foods, among other products. 
It is claimed that the wire resists 
stretching, thus minimizing sprocket 
slippage and reducing downtime 
caused by the belt jumping off the 
sprockets. The wire provides a flat, 
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uniform supporting surface and is said 
to provide long lasting service through 
good resistance to permanent bending. 
The company also says that the belt 
is easy to clean because food particles 
will not cling to the round, smooth 


wires 


Circle No. 5027 
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Viscosity Measurement 


Che “Viscotester” a portable, direct- 
reading precision instrument for meas- 
uring viscosity of liquids and pastes in 
the field, laboratory and plant has been 
introduced by S and A Products Co. 
The instrument and 
contained. A stainless steel rotor coup- 
led to the underside of the “Visco- 
tester” is immersed into the test sam- 
ple and the power switch energized. 
The rotor turns the direct-reading in- 
dicator that viscosity 
be read on the logarithmically 


conversion OF 


is Compact self- 


pointer so can 
cali- 
brated scale. No cali- 
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3-150 No. 2—100- 


company. rotors 


No. ] 


poses; 


4,000 poises; other ranges will be avail- 
able shortly, says S and A Products. 
complete with 


batteries, 
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four penlight 
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external power supply contacts: lab 
oratory stand connection, and a vel- 
vet-lined, zippered, leather case with 
carrying strap. Accuracy Is said to be 

or 5% full range, with 
scale length being 3'4 in. Viscosity 
range is 3-5 poises: 100-4,000 poises 


instrument ts 


scale 


Over-all size of the 
in. in length by 34 tn. wide by 


in. thick. Weight is 2'4 Ib 
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Reduction Gear Boxes 


A series of single and double re- 
fractional 
horsepower drives Is 
available from Sterling Electric Mo- 
Hathaway 
available 


duction gear boxes for 


variable speed 


tors, Inc., a subsidiary of 


Instruments, Inc 


1 


Drives are 
in 14 through h.p., with speed 
variations from 2:1 through 10:1. A 

h.p. drive with 2:1 speed variation 
from 10 r.p.m. 
maximum 


gives output speeds 
minimum to 
Other sizes and speed variations pro 
vide s ar output The com- 
pany ciims long 
trouble-free operation due to lubrica 
tion-free pulleys which eliminate fret 


4,660 r.p.m 
ranges 


service life and 


corrosion and pulley wear 
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“RJ” Dust Filter 


The Day Co. has issued a bulletin 
describing its Day type “RJ” dust 
filter. The bulletin gives in detail, with 
diagrams, the design and construction 
of the “RJ” dust filter. Installations are 
pictured and described, with complete 
dimensions and 
and multiple 


data given for the 


specifications of single 
units 
Circle No. 5030 
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Mikro-Products 


A | 2-page, 
scribing its complete line of grinding, 
and dust collection 
been by Pul- 


two-color bulletin de 
air conveying 


equipment has released 


verizing Machinery Co. Included are 


MIKRO- 


@ gun 


details on and uses for 
“Mikro - Pulverizer.” “Mikro - Atom 
izer,”’ and “Mikro-Bud” grinding units 
Also included are facts on the “Mikro- 
Monitor,” an control- 
system fol 
production Featured in the 
is the “Mikro-Pulsaire” dust 
tor, with the “Bin Vent Pulsaire” for 
special mounting applications. Mikro 
including the rotary al 
and 


Capacities 


automatic load 
grinding 


bulletin 


ling increased 


collec 


accessories, 
lock, 


are covered 


pre-cl usher screw feeder 
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Air Pressure Packer 


H. L. Stoker Co 
Stok-Alre 


has introduced the 


air pressure packer for use 
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with powdery, flaky, granulated or 
pelleted materials. The Stok-Aire com- 
bines a space saving pressurized de- 
livery system with an electronic weigh- 
ing system for weight accuracy. By 
use of a pressure chamber, head room 
for the unit is reduced to a maximum 
of 10 ft. 8 in. An optional pressure 
chamber allows installation with head- 
room of only 87!2 in. Floor width for 


the dual unit is 38 in 


Circle No. 5032 
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Portable Grain Probe 


Douglas Chemical Co. has _ intro- 
portable temperature probe 
illuminated meter dial 
bin. The 


gen- 


duced a 
which has an 
for 


probe is lightweight, designed for 


easy reading inside a 


c> 


xo 


eral grain inspection and measuring of 
hot spot perimeters. It is suitable also 
for testing temperature cable systems 
Cir- 


from 


and checking aeration efficiency 


cuits are enclosed completely 


probe tip to meter. It has a self-coil- 


ing stretchable cord to prevent tang- 


ling. The removable probe tip is 


spherical to reduce probe drag, Says 
Circuit 


Douglas Chemical protection 


for the meter, calibration circuit and 
battery adjustment to compensate for 
voltage variation are all built into the 
unit. The standard probe, with exten- 
sion rods, is 16 ft. in length. 
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Expanded Pump Line 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
has available a with more 
than 1,000 pages, available on request, 
describing its complete, expanded 
pump line. The publication is titled 
“Pic-A-Pump.” Engineering data are 
arranged conveniently for selection of 
centrifugal, axial or mixed flow pumps 
best suited to individual applications. 
The information permits ready “engi- 
neering” of the pumping units and 
selection of construction materials 
needed. It also includes parts listings 
and prices, along with a 64-page yel- 
low reference section of data relating 
to pumps, hydraulic design, and gen- 


catalog 


eral tables and charts. 
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Adjustable Clutches 


A tour-page engineering and appli- 


cation data folder for “Power-Max” 


automatic, adjustable centrifugal 
clutches is available from Olme Pre- 
cision, Inc. The literature gives appli- 
cation classes and ratings, plus speci- 
fications and dimensions for direct 
drive, v-belt flat-belt type 


“Power-Max” is said to be a triple- 


and units. 


purpose power transmission device. It 
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is suitable for either electric or gaso- 
line drives, and combines automatic 
clutch, starting and acceleration con- 
trol, and torque selector. Both start- 
ing delay and maximum torque are 
adjustable. It is claimed that “Power- 
Max” eliminates the need for oversize 
motors and control, at the same time 
the drive and the 


protecting both 


driven mechanism. 
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Conveyor Brochure 


Thomas Screw Conveyor Co., 
has 


equipment available to the process 


imne., 


issued a brochure depicting its 


dustries. Covered are the firm’s com- 
plete line of steel, stainless steel, alum- 


inum, brass and copper screw con- 
veyors. « 
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Murray R. Petersen has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president and 
general manager of St. Louis Flour 

Mills Co., 
ing the late James 
R. Mulroy. Mr. 
Petersen formerly 
was vice president 
and general man- 
ager of Updike 
Grain Corp., Oma- 
ha. Previously, he 
Was manager ol 
the Omaha Flour 
Mills. Also in a 
new position with 
St. Louis Flour Mills is Fred Hughes, 
now named vice president and sales 
manager. Both executives have been 
in milling or related work all of their 
adult lives. Mr. Petersen became 
manager of Omaha Flour Mills in 
1955 and vice president-general man- 
ager of Updike Grain in 1960. Mr. 
Hughes came to St. Louis Flour Mills 
in July, 1958. as sales manager. 


succeed- 


Murray Petersen 


One of the milling industry’s per- 
sistent pheasant hunters, Logan P. 
Johnson, vice president of Atkinson 
Milling Co.. Minneapolis, was on 
hand recently to open the season in 
South Dakota. Mr. Johnson, hunting 
in a group of 12, reported the opener 
as “excellent, best since 1940.” The 
party had its limit of birds in 50 min 
the first day, but found the situation 
a bit more normal on succeeding days, 
when it required three to four hours 
to fill out bag limits 


Changes at the installation of Dan- 
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nen Mills, Inc., at Atchison, Kansas, 
bring Garland Rice to the helm as 
manager, succeeding Claude Van 
Dyke, who managed the mill for 32 
years during its ownership by Lukens 
Milling Co. and later by Dannen when 
it was purchased in 1950. Mr. Van 
Dyke and his wife plan to move to 
Colorado. Mr. Rice has been with 
Dannen Mills 1958, when he 
started at Linneus, Mo. He 
Atchison last December 


since 


came to 


[wo grain executives, both at St 
Joseph, Mo., have been reelected to 
three-year terms as directors of the 
Associated Industries of 
They are Dwight L. Dannen, presi- 
dent of Dannen Mills, Inc., and Arch 
McClure, manager of the Quaker Oats 
Co. operation at St. Joseph 


Missouri 


Its a promotion for Gregg Scott, 
serving with the Quaker Oats Co. at 
St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Scott has been 
named traffic manager, succeeding 
John Bauer, now resigned. Formerly, 


CARGILL 
ae 


ee, 


Mr. Scott was senior traffic clerk. He 
joined Quaker Oats at St. Joseph in 
1948 and transferred to Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, senior traffic 
clerk. He returned to the St. Joseph 
plant in 1959. Succeeding him as sen- 
ior traffic clerk is Don McClure, with 
the firm at St. Joseph since Sept. | 
Mr. McClure from the 
pany’s plant at Chattanooga 


John Quincy Adams, member ol 
the board of appeals for the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture’s grain in 

spection 

has retired after 43 

USDA 

service. Now living 

in Oak Park, Ill, 

Mr. Adams joined 

USDA in 1918 as 

a grain sampler 

He worked in 

Cairo, Ill, and 

© Minneapolis before 

becoming a mem- 

ber of the board of 

1954. From 1912 

until he accepted federal employment 

Mr. Adams was a sampler and grain 

inspector with the Illinois State Grain 

Inspection Department, Chicago. He 

was awarded USDA’s 40-year service 

award in 1959. Future plans include 

some travelling with his wife, and 
some fishing 
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years of 
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A Kansas State University entomol- 
Reginald H. Painter, is con- 
tributing a 5,000 word article, “Insect 


ogist, 
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Resistance in Plants,” for the Decem- 
ber issue of the Madras Agricultural 
Journal in India. To commemorate 50 
years of service to Indian agriculture, 
the Madras publication has asked a 
few recognized world authorities to 
contribute articles in their 
fields. The agricultural journal is dis- 
tributed internationally, and Mr. 
Painter’s article, among others, Is ex- 
pected to provide a valuable source 
of reference for workers in the re- 
spective fields of study covered. Mr. 
Painter has been studying host plant 
resistance at Kansas State since 1926, 
and his book, “Insect Resistance in 
Crop Plants,” is used throughout the 


world e 
The central operations 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has been divided 


special 


area ol 





ZELENY SEDIMENTATION 
TEST EQUIPMENT 


ISCO offers rugged, reliable, low cost cyl- 
nder shakers and sieve shakers. Positive 
geared electric motor drives are used 
There are no unreliable and unsafe springs 
or drive belts 

PRICES (subject to change), f.o.b. 
Cylinder shaker, less cylinders 
Sieve shaker, less sieves $150 
cylinders, sieve, timer 
Write for fur- 


Lincoln 
$80 


Accessories such as 
and grinder are available 
ther information 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over... Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
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flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 
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northern territories, 
reports Judson 
Bemis, preside nt, 
to adjust to needs 
of the company’s 
broadening product 
lines and opera- 


tions. T. H. Ashton 


into central and 


™ . 


~~ 
i 
-_ 


‘i 


Ashton 

will direct the 
northern opera- 
tions and S. M. 
Spencer those of 
the central area. 
The realignment 
also is planned to 
afford a smooth transition within the 
erstwhile central region in anticipa- 
tion of the retirement next spring of 
Mr. Ashton, who has directed this 
key area since January, 1956. Mr 
Ashton has been with Bemis 
1919, and as director of northern 
operations he will retain responsibili- 
ty for plants at Indianapolis, Minne- 
apolis and Peoria, the sales divisions 
at Chicago, Indianapolis and Minne- 
apolis, along with the Minneapolis 
general sales division. Mr. Spencer, in 
the revised central region, will direct 
the firm’s Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis and Wichita plants and _ sales 
divisions. Mr. Spencer joined Bemis 
in 1937 and served in various capaci- 
ties until named manager of the St. 
Louis plant and sales division in 1960. 


* 

Named to represent Thomas Robin- 
son & Son, Ltd., the British milling 
engineering firm, in Southern England 
is Michael Fanning who represented 
the firm in the U.S. and Canada from 
1956 to 1958. He joined Robinsons 
on his return from Australia in 1952 
where he was employed by the flour 
milling firm of Mungo Scott (Pty.) 
Ltd. Mr. Fanning served his appren- 
ticeship in a number of British mills, 
including some of those in the Rank 


s. M. Spencer 


since 


group. George Hayward, who also 
represented Robinsons in Canada for 
a short period, has resigned the post 
now taken by Mr. Fanning to go into 


another industry 
* 

George L. Faber, district manager 
of the durum division of Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills in Chicago, 
“ruled” as homecoming king at the 
University of Minnesota during fes- 
tivities surrounding the U. of M.’s 
annual football game with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Minneapolis. 
Selection as homecoming king is an 
honorary one for outstanding Minne- 
sota alumni. Mr. Faber is a member 
of the board of directors, Minnesota 
Alumni Assn., and in 1960 was award- 
ed the university's Alumni Service 
Award, a top honor given to a few 
carefully chosen alumni each year for 
meritorious and long service 


Alfred Ewer. director of the cotton 
department, Bemis Bro. Bag 
a new assignment as 
company 
treasurer. Coin- 
ciding with Mr. 
Ewer’s new 
tion, Bemis has 
grouped its cotton 
procurement, pro- 


goods 
Co., moves into 
assistant 


posi- 


Alfred Ewer 


and sales 
into one 
unit, to be Known 
as the cotton mill 
operations, headed 
by A. R. Sharp, 
Jr., as director 
Previously, these functions comprised 
two separate departments—raw cotton 
buying, headed by Mr. Sharp, and Mr. 
Ewer’s cotton goods department. As 
part of the realignment, W. M. Mathe- 
son takes cotton 


duction 
activities 


A. R. Sharp, Jr. 


charge of goods 
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sales. All three executives will con- 
tinue to headquarter at the company’s 
general offices in Boston. Mr. Ewer 
has been with Bemis since 1934, asso- 
ciated all of the time with the cotton 
department. Mr. Sharp 
joined the firm in 1934, spending his 
whole career with the raw cotton buy- 
ing department. Mr. Matheson start- 
ed with the company in 1925 as a 
mail clerk in Boston, moved through 
several departments and managed bur- 
lap research during 1942-45, moving 
to the cotton goods department at that 
time, where he merchan- 
diser in 1948 


goods also 


became a 


Universal Hoist Co.., Falls, 
Iowa, has been purchased by Gail G. 
Bonneson, a certified public account- 

ant and resident of 
Hudson, lowa, 
who has 
tive with Universal 
the past four years 
as comptroller and 
more recently as 
acting general 
manager. Founded 
in 1906 by John 
Voorhees, manage- 
ment of the com- 
pany has been in 
the Voorhees family until the present 
transfer of ownership. Mr. Bonneson 
has announced plans to concentrate 
on improved distribution, factory field 
service, quality control, product re- 
search and development 


Cedar 


been ac- 


Gail Bonneson 


Vance V. Goodfellow is joining the 
staff of the Crop Quality Council, 
Minneapolis, to help advance that or- 

ganization’s w or k 
of supporting re- 
search in the im- 
provement of all 
northern crops 
Mr. Goodfellow 
has served 10 years 
as associate state 
entomologist at 
North Dakota 
State University, 
Fargo. He has had 
extensive experi- 
ence in various pest control and regu- 


Vance Goodfellow 


latory programs affecting crop produc- 
tion. “Mr. Goodfellow’s broad, prac- 
tical and scientific experience with 
agronomic, disease and insect prob- 
lems affecting Upper Midwest agri- 
culture, and his work with the North 
Central Plant Board and the National 
Plant Board will be very helpful in 
his future work with the council,” 
Donald G. Fletcher, executive 


secretary 


Says 


Shareholders of Montana I 
Mills Co., Great Falls, at their 
annual meeting, reelected all directors 
for the current year. They are: R. J. 
Anderson, J. C. Berky, W. H. 
Bertsche, Jr., E. F. Galt, Newell 
Gough, Jr., H. M. Hamilton, N. J. 
Holter, A. W. Johnson, C. G. Me- 
Clave, J. D. Stephenson and L. E. 
Taylor. Officers, reelected by 
tors, are: Mr. McClave, president and 
general manager; Mr. Berky, first vice 
president and assistant general man 
ager; Harry Wallace, treasurer; C. H. 
Wright, secretary; H. C. Johnson, 
vice president in charge of the formu- 
la feed division and 
urer; E. M. Murphy, vice president, 
flour sales, and assistant secretary; W. 
F. Gannon, president, produc- 
tion, and R. F. Morrison, vice presi 
Montana Elevator Division 


lout 


Sist 


direc- 


assistant treas- 


vice 


dent, 
e 


Appointment of Robert T. Mclver 
as assistant to the director of labor 
relations for Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, has been announced by 
John R. Dow, president. Prior to 
joining Interstate Mr. Mclver served 
management assignments 
with the Bendix Corp. and a drug 
firm. He worked as a 
agent with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation from 1942 to 1953. Mr. 
Mclver will maintain his office at In- 
offices in Kansas 


In Various 


also special 


terstate’s general 


City 
s 


Iwo new vice presidents have been 
named by Early & Daniel Co., Cin 
cinnati. They are Michael W. Mc- 
Grath, with the company since 1941 
and most recently responsible for grain 
merchandising through company ele- 
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vators in the Cincinnati and 
Robert Lee Early, Jr.. now in charge 
of grain merchandising of the com- 
pany’s Kentucky Public Elevator in 


Louisville 


area, 
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Our milling plant has been 
completely remodeled 
and modernized in the past 
three years 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
m the U.S. expressed in percentages 5-day week Flour 

Oct. 25- capacity output pacity 
Oct. 22-29 Previous Oct. 23-30 c | Nov. |, 

1961 week 1960 1958 
840,897 835,328 783,359 766,202 
622,800 1,573,009 1,584,144 1,487,814 
602,638 436,922 553,137 462,830 Two years ago .. 466,500 496,143 06 
d Southeast 716,945 662,344 691,884 614,659 Five-year average 96 
480,734 484 210 412,994 é 512,667 


Oct. 22-29 471,200 480,734 102 
Previous week 471,200 *484.210 103 
Year ago 466,500 412,994 89 


Ten-year average 89 














264,014 3,991,813 4,025,518 3,994,172 *Revised 
entage of total U.S. output 72.9 72.9 75 7 75 
ed total U.S. productior 849,128 5,475,737 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
s month 761,383 15,912,255 Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE Northwestern MILLER n sacks, 


based on five-day week 
Crop year flour productior 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ———July | to —— 
Oct. 25 
Previous Oct. 23-30, Oct. 24-31 Nov. | et. 20 t. 30 
week 1960 1959 1958 196 

12 107 110 115 13,449,003 
120 20 126 113 25.777.180 Year ago 56,500 92,744 123 
86 106 113 118 8,660,392 
03 06 100 108 10,497,103 
103 89 106 136 15,300,75 


5-day week Wkly 


5] pro 


pacity duction 
Oct. 22-29 65,500 218,763 


Previous week 165,500 222,413 


Crop yeer 
proauctic 


July 1-Oct. 29 3,078,215 
July 1-Oct. 30 3,161,832 





09 09 118 73.684 429 
Revised 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


5-de k Flour Cc 
>-day wee ou 5] 5-day week iy 


spacity output _ pacity iain. cain dais More Changes in 
85,500 228,083 123 


85 500 233.199 126 Oct. 22-29 225,250 270,685 | Canadian Adjustments 


94 500 241,465 124 Previous week 225,250 267,024 
years ago .. 231,000 225,787 98 Year ago 254,250 281,570 Hi New price adjustment figures 
ear average 96 Two years ago 221,750 273,347 2 announced by the Canadian 
rae ” Five-year average : Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 
Ten-year average = 10 are as follows: To U.K. and 
other European destinations via 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
‘ ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
pescny §«66Oper «peer S-day week Flour = % ca- Churchill, Canadian and USS. 
22-29 ee. see oe ——. Pacific ports, 456 ¢ bu.; to other 
a ov re Oct. 22-29 1,084,395 countries, excluding U.S. and 


ago 534,250 541,894 ‘10! mene sete % ae 4 : ‘ 
y years ago .. 494.500 572,964 16 ee: See Aer 305,785 =! territories, from Canadian and 


Year a 1,067,250 02,574 <s 
se go on Xs —_ U.S. Atlantic ports, 10%¢ bu.; 
" 9 wo years ago ; 00 | 0,770 " 
year average . ‘ from St. Lawrence and Chur- 
Ravised ive-year average : ox : 
Seakeibe antes chill, 9 s¢ bu.; Canadian and 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Revised U.S. Pacific ports, 14%%¢ bu. 
; in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin The above adjustment prices ap- 
3, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee sly to wheat milled in Western 
pe ciegy "(dat BUFFALO pn 
;eordia n eastern iss . . : 
saints . Canada. For wheat milled in the 
5-d nek | >» Ca- 5-da e Flour 
cia “i ge Bayport area the rate is 12¢ bu. 
642.700 716.945 112 or kite  sisias less, while for wheat milled in 
Previo 42,7 ‘ 44 the Humberstone area and in 
reviou 642,700 663,5 03 Previous week .. 505,500 436,922 ps 
Year ag 651,450 691,834 106 the Toronto area the rate is l¢ 


i Year ago 522,000 553,137 

Two years ago 643,750 649,57! 101 bu. le Whe lled he 
- on . . meee. eat milled in the 

Five-year average 94 Two years ago 494,500 559,445 


T 88 Five-year average ( Montreal area is 2¢ bu. less. « 


len-year average 


mills in Minnesota n 


North Dakota, Montana and Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


Jay week Flour ° Ca- 


352,115 


year average 104 


apacity output pacity capacity output 


*Revised Ten-year average 
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Production for Oct. 22-29 is at the left; for Oct. 29-Nov. 5 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Oct. 29 
Nov. 5 
1961 
799,309 
1,617,796 
546,134 
603,296 
484.126 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific 


and Southeast 
Coast 


Previous 
week 
840,897 
622,800 
602,638 
716,945 
480,734 





4,050,661 

72.9 
5,556,462 
3,333,876 


Totals 

Percentage of total U.S. output 
Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 
—Percentage of capacity 
Oct. 29 Oct. 30 

Nov. 5 Nov. 6 

1960 

Northwest 107 | 03 
Southwest 117 
Buffalo | 09 
Central and S. E I 98 
Pacific Coast 90 


Totals 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour 


apacity output 


185,500 226,941 
185,500 
194,500 


231,000 


Oct 
Previous 

ago 
Two years ago 


29-Nov. 5 
week 
Year 
232,332 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


264,014 
72.9 
849,127 


perated in 5 


Oct. 31 
Nov. 7 
1959 


Oct 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years 


Five-year 


29-Nov. 5 225,250 
week 225,250 


7 


30 Oct. 31 

Nov 

1960 1959 
753,811 803,765 
540,856 1,816,446 
567,112 549,125 
637,700 673,78) 
417,968 534,669 


3,917,447 4,377,786 


75 


Nov 
196! 
4,248,312 
27,394,976 
9,206,526 
1,100,399 
15,784,877 


77,735,090 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


Flour 


output 


5-day week 

capacity 
267,256 
270,685 
275,482 
272,332 


254,250 
ago 221,750 


average 


ou 


tput o 


785,732 
516,090 
566,157 
614,486 
946,334 


of 


nterior mills 


Paul, North Dakot 


Principa 
cluding St 
lowa 
5-day week 

apacity 

558,870 

558,870 

534,250 

494 500 


29-Nov. 5 
week 


Oct 
Previous 

ago 
Two years ago 


Year 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


Minnesota 


a, Montana anc 


Flour 
output 
572,368 
612,814 
530,392 
571,433 


Ten-year average 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
1,350,540 
352,115 
265,374 
544. 114 


1,084,395 
1,084,395 
1,067,250 
1,068,800 


Oct. 29-Noy. 5 


Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Millfeed Production 


Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, repre- 
senting 75% of the combined 
flour milling capacities of 
those areas, reported produc- 
tion of 58,317 tons of millfeed 
for Oct. 29-Nov. 5, compared 
with an output of 53,887 in the 
corresponding week a year 
ago. Preduction for the pre- 
vious week of Oct. 22-29 was 
54,996, compared to 53,576 in 
the corresponding week of 
1960. 


PACIFIC COAST 
P pa M 
California, Oregon and Wash 


y weel 


DURUM 


Durum product 


THE Northwe 


PRODUCTS OUTPUT 





FILLS THE BILL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Ilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
North Carolina, Tennessee 


Mills in 
Indiana 
Virginia 


Kentucky 


Georgia and eastern Missour 


Five year 


Ten-year 


average 


average 


BUFFALO 


al\e 


5-day week Flour 


capacity output 


5-day week 

capacity 

Oct 
Previous 


29-Nov. 5 
week 


642,700 
642,700 
651,450 
643,750 


Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
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Flour 


output 


603,296 
716,945 
637,700 
673,781 


546,134 
602,638 
567,112 
549,125 


Oct. 29-Nov. 5 


Previous 


505,500 
505,500 
522,000 
494,500 


week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 

Five-year average 


Ten-year average 





For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 


The MILLER 











ADM Makes Fiscal Report, Notes Changes 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Co. is 
about halfway through its five-year 
plan of transition to a marketing- 
oriented firm for processing chemical 
and agricultural products, sharehold- 
ers of the Minneapolis-based firm were 
told at their annual meeting. 

In addition to its report of progress 
ADM has announced the re- 
tirement of one of tts veteran execu- 
tives. Henry W. 
Collins, 
and vice president, 
from man- 
agement of its 
West Coast grain 
operations. Also, 
the company has 
named three vice 
presidents, who 
will operate in the 
flour mill- 
treasurer, 
secretary-general counsel. They 
Lawrence J. Weidt, Willard J. 
ind Rodger I Nordbye. 
results for the first half 
current year have not 
our expectations,” John H. 
president told shareholders, 
but management is pleased with over- 
the 
increase in profits the past fiscal year.” 
He added that the upward trend in 
operating income continued during 
the July-September quarter, the first 
in ADM’s current fiscal year. 

Net operating earnings for the 
quarter were $816,106, equal to 5l¢ 
compared with $1,130,348, 
or 72¢ a share, a year ago. However, 
Mr. Daniels pointed out, last year’s 
earnings for July-September included 
24¢ share in non-recurring capital 
gains realized from certain 


to date 


EM 


% 


director 


active 


area of 

Henrys Collins 
ing, as 
ind 
are 
Davis 
Financial 
of the 


reached 


fiscal 
Daniels 


all progress and encouraged by 


a Share 


sale of 


Because there were no non- 
recurring capital gains the past quar- 
ter, ADM actually earned 51¢ a share 
from operations, compared with 48¢ 
last year. 

Further, management 
ond quarter operating profits to con- 
tinue the trend of improvements over 
a year ago, Mr. Daniels reported. Di- 
rectors have voted a dividend of 50¢ 
a share, payable Dec. | to sharehold- 
ers of record Nov. 16. 

Retirement of Mr. Collins from ac- 
tive management brings Leroy E. 
Davis, Portland, to full responsibility 
as West Coast 
grain manager, 
with operations for 
that activity now 
headquartered in 
M inneapolis. Mr. 
Collins, a veteran 


assets. 


expects sec- 


Lawrence Weidt 
of 55 years in the 
grain trade, start- 
ed with Balfour- 
Guthrie & Co. at 
Pendleton, Ore., in 
1906 as a_ book- 
keeper. He pur- 
chased the Independent Warehouse 
Co., a Balfour-Guthrie subsidiary, in 
1911, retained his interest until 1930, 
then served in various private and 
governmental positions until joining 
ADM in 1937. 

His successor, Leroy Davis, has been 
associated with the grain industry in 
buying, merchandising and manage- 
1930, with 


Leroy Davis 


ment positions since and 


ADM since 1947. He has worked 
closely with Mr. Collins for 15 years 
Mr. Collins, though retired, continues 
as vice president, elder statesman, ad- 
visor and director emeritus of ADM 
Mr. Weidt, as a newly elected vice 
president, retains his position as man- 
ager of the Commander Larabee flour 
division. He joined 

Commander Lara- 

bee in 1925, later 

headed ADM’s 

country elevator 

division, and 

named flour 


was 
divi- 


Willard Davis 
sion manager last 
January. 

[he company’s 
treasurer, Willard 
Davis, be- 
comes a vice pres- 
ident, at the same 
time retaining his 
bilities. 
1942, 
rector of the Minnesota state income 
tax He 
manager of ADM’s tax department in 


also #” %, 
" 
Rodger Nordbye 


present responsi- 
with ADM 
he previously was assistant di- 


Associated since 


division. became assistant 
1957, then transferred to the financial 
department. He was named assistant 
treasurer and budget director in 1958, 
then 
treasurer. 

Mr. Nordbye joined the company 


moved to duties as company 


in 1959 as general counsel and be- 
came secretary in 1960. Previously, 
he was with the Minneapolis law firm 
of Faegre & Benson. He, too, retains 





x Dannen Covers the Midlands 
he 


GRAIN & 


27 oe 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 


of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 


DANNEN 
call 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 
twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service, 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand-!-6212 


Denver, Colo 
ATlas 8-6659 


‘JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
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his current responsibilities, along with fessor, Harvard School of Business 


being elected a vice president. Administration, Boston; Crowdus Ba PAPER SACKS 
Reelected to the board, which is_ ker, president, Sears, Roebuck & Co.., fe 3 
headed by Thomas L. Daniels as Chicago; Erwin A. Olson, executive FOR MILLERS 
chairman, and John H. Daniels, were: vice president, agricultural group: , 3 7 ne : : 
Walter G. Andrews, executive vice Samuel H. Rogers, senior vice presi- The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co, 
president, chemical group; S. M dent, Northwestern National Bank ot 
Archer, Jr., investments, Pebble Minneapolis, and Burton W. Schroe 
Beach, Cal.; Robert W. Austin, pro- der, administrative vice president 


CINCINNATI, O 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INI 


| 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


4 MILESTONE WAS REACHED recently with opening of this new Since 1866 
research center in Buffalo by the Lucidol Division of Wallace & Tiernan, LIGONIER. INI 
Inc. A $750,000 investment. the building houses five laboratory sec- 
tions, an extensive library, conference rooms, private offices, shower, 
locker and lunch rooms for personnel. Lucidol manufactures and sup- YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
plies organic peroxides in the U.S. It has long been active in the manu- LA GRANGE FLOURS 
facture of vitamin concentrates for flour enrichment and flour bleaching BULK OR SACK LOADING 
and maturing compounds for the milling industry. Right now an ex- LA GRANGE MILLS 
panding research and development program is being planned under RED WING, MINNESOTA 
direction of Dr. James B. Harrison, director of research and develop- 
ment, and Dr. Orville L. Mageli, research manager. 




















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Aansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 


NEW Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO 


. 
6G TERMINAL AT Board of Trade Building 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
TO SERVE BETTER (FORMERLY C&NW 
COUNCIL BLUFFS) 


“edi . : “Hunter's CREAM” 
‘ NEW RIVER TERMINAL 
We’re building . . . not just Bn By mny PE cesqearadle ace: 


- EXCELLENT TRUCK 
for storage but also for serv ELLENT TR eg 
ice. We are matching our ex- ~g — 
. . . ege,* - ie unter tilling ( 
pansion in physical facilities Wellington, Kansas 


. ELEVATOR 
growing group of young, alert and KANSAS Cli 1. KANSAS 






































RAIL-TRUCK-WATER 


knowledgeable grain men, eager to For w 
MNEORASKA CITY. TALISMANIC 


serve your NEB BELT DRESSINGS 
alized for Your 3 


needs. Call ~— "Indu 
WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAM 


us anytime. GRAIN COUNTRY GRAIN JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 
MERCHANTS ELEVATORS TERMINALS - RAIL 1827 N. LeCla:re Ave Chicago 39, Ill 
LOCATED ST. JOSEPH, MO 


Bartlett Wage 
IN EIGHT 1OWA. 


e Recommerd 








Staves, ROLL GRINDING 
en and CORRUGATING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


BALTIMORE 1-1212 
TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
\ Come OFFICES: OMAHA e SIOUX CITY e« ST. JOSEPH e ST. LOUIS Minneapolis, Minn 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on bak'ng, miliing and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Shock Exchange 


Oct Nov 
30 6 


1961 1961 

Close Close 
42 42 

20% 

41% 


39'/4 





Versatile 


Floor-Mounted 


SINGLE 
SECTION 
SIFTER 


\ machine that is ideal as a scalper, dry mash finisher, 
grain cleaner and feed dresser. Has capacity to handle the 
big jobs—but requires little power. Single unit machine with 
sifter base and motor mounted as a compact unit. Uses 


standard type sieves for easy, quick change of flow. 


Write for information, specifications and prices on all Nor- 
Vell products. We will custom build to suit your require- 


ments 


General Mills, Inc 33% 
Pfd. 5% ‘ 110'/2 
Merck & Co 2 75% 
Monsanto Chemical Co 8 52% 
National Biscuit Co 81% 
Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas 46% 
Pillsbury Co 59% 
Procter & Gamble 2 90'/s 
Quaker Oats Co 
St. Regis Paper Co Y 2 39 
Standard Brands, Inc 79'/2 
Sterling Drug . 93% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 2 122 
United Biscuit of America "/2 37'/4 
Ward Baking Co 10'/s 
Pfd. $5.50 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 


Stocks not traded 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 

St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co Pfd 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed 
American Stock Exchange: 

Oct 

30 

—1961—— 196 

High Low Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp 35'/2 19/4 28 '/s 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y 53 35'%4 36'/2 
Pfd. $5 103 


Wagner Baking Co 10% 


Stocks not traded 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Canada Bread 
Pfd. B 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod 
st Pfd 
2nd Pfd 
Catelli Food 
Dover Ind 
Pfd 
Cons. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd 
Gen. Bakeries 
Maple Leaf Mills 
Pfd 
McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd 
United Grain, A 
Weston 
B 
Ptd 
Pfd 


*Less than board lot 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
er flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 


ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 
No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 
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ENGLAND ae 











McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


x, 
. . 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW N. ¥. 
H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. ee 


Cable Address: “Marvel,”’ Glasgow A Algemeene Handel-en 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address Bortrite, London “MEELLI NIE” 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


Also at Leith, Belfast and Liverpool Heerengrac ht 209 AMSTERDAM 


Industrie Maatschappy 








Mardorf. Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


105 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Delight” 





Cable Address Dorfeach,”” London 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehande! 
ae \ h . ie \ is & Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. AMSTERDAM 

Estat 


lished 1885 





HOLLAND 











Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 


Seething Lane LONDON, E.C. 


Ar 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 








Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. Handelsmaatschappij, N.\ 





The Corn Exchange Building AMSTERDAM— (¢ 
57, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. :‘ STOLP & CO. LTD. Cable Address: “Matluch 
if 


Jable Address: “Avaumas,”’ London 








ee a! ae Demon AMSTERDAM 
GERMANY 


| ES 











Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Hans Werle 


MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM ¢ 





Cable Address: “Einfahr” Telex 0163270 | Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. Cable Address: “Withure” 








— ROTTERDAM 
DENMARK Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 

















Brodr. Justesen : or ae oe 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Flour Specialists Since 1889 


COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address *“Justesens,”” Copenhagen AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





|___ SCOTLAND 














— a oon Millers in 44 Overseas Nations 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 Read Every Issue of the Miller 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
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‘Round the Districts with AOM 


District 1— 


A distinguished service award was 
presented to Prof. Eugene P. Farrell, 
outgoing chairman, when Dist. | met 
at the Rambler Hotel in Hutchinson, 
Kansas 

The meeting was preceded by a re- 
ception for AOM members, courtesy 
of allied firms, with J. O. Hibbard, 
Research Products Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, in charge. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, arranged after-dinner en- 
tertainment. 

Moving into the technical program, 
the district heard of progress on the 
1962 technical conference and trade 
show from Don S. Eber, AOM’s exec- 
utive vice president. 

A paper on the 1961 hard red win- 
ter wheat crop was presented by John 
Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
Prof. Farrell then took over, back- 
grounding members on the start-up of 
K-State’s new pilot flour mill. “Chem- 
ical, Physical and Baking Properties 
of Pre-ripe Wheat Dried at Varying 
was the subject 
ered by K. F. Finney, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Hard Winter 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

W. A. Saunders, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., showed the film, “Ship Safe Grain 
Doors,” with Philip J. Wolters, Nor- 
Vell, Inc., Fort Scott, Kansas, pre- 
senting his paper, “New Uses for 
and Sifters.” (Mr. Wolters’ 
paper appears on page 37 of this issue 
of THE MILLER.) 

As new officers, Dist. | elected the 
following: Irvin Spratt, Whitewater 
(Kansas) Milling Co., chairman, and 
Bailey, 
Kansas, vice chairman. 


Temperatures” cov- 


Sieves 


Louis A American Flours 
Co., Newton, 


Richard Magerkurth, Air-Age Equip- 


ment Co., Topeka, Kansas, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


District 6— 


Wolverine Dist. 6 featured a tour 
of the King Milling Co. during its 
meeting at Lowell, Mich., with an 
inspection of the firm’s new bulk flour 
truck part of the itinerary. 

Willis Mclver, Quincy, Mich., vice 
chairman, presided in the absence of 
Thomas M. Franklin, Chelsea Milling 
Co., chairman. The group was wel- 
comed by Roland M. Doyle. 
president of King Milling 

On the program were: Wilbur Han- 
son, Chelsea Milling, reporting on 
the 1961 wheat crop; Jack Kice, Kice 
Metal Products Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
speaking on “Pneumatic Conveying”; 
Ernst Auer, MIAG North America, 
Inc., Minneapolis, with a film, “Mod- 
ern Milling,” and Mr. Eber, who out- 
lined plans for the 1962 technical 
conference. Mr. Eber also paid trib- 
ute to Oscar J. Nelson, past president 
of AOM, and until the current meet- 
ing secretary-treasurer of Dist. 6. 
James Gaken, Chelsea Milling, execu- 
tive committeeman, presented Mr 
Nelson a lounging robe on behalf of 
the district. 

New officers elected were: Mr. Mc- 
Iver, chairman; Clyde Carver, DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., 
vice chairman, and Richard Howes, 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich., 
secretary-treasurer. 

As part of the session, allied trades- 
men sponsored a_ get-together for 
AOM members, with Bob Artz and 
Don Ruppel, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
in charge 


vice 


District 11— 


The district's two-day meeting was 
held at the Barringer Hotel, Char- 


lotte, N.C., with R. S. Wagner, Jr., 
O. A. Newton & Son, Bridgeville, 
Del., presiding as chairman. 

E. J. Edgerton, Allen Bros. Milling 
Co., Columbia, S.C., spoke on “Ad- 
dress from Management,” and Eu- 
gene O. Hanson, Brown Paper Co., 
Boston, covered the topic, “Develop- 
ing and Processing Paper.” 

Stanford R. Brookshire, the mayor 
of Charlotte, welcomed AOM mem- 
bers and presented Chairman Wagner 
and Mr. Eber with keys to the city 

H. E. Kelly, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., was elected as the new 
chairman of Dist. 11 and Clyde 
Holmes, Interstate Milling Co., Char- 
lotte, as vice chairman. The secretary, 
reelected, is Marvin Brown, Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., Kandrum, S.C. 

As district executive committee 
man, members named M. E. Alexan- 
der, Elkton (Va.) Milling Co. Herb 
Klink, Roanoke (Va.) City Mills, was 
elected to serve out the unexpired 
term of national executive commit- 
teeman Fred Stivers, Southeastern 
Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., AOM veep 

On the technical side, the meeting 
heard from Elroy W. Davis, Midstate 
and Maiden Flour Mills, Newton, 
N.C., on “Pneumatic Mill Opera- 
tions.” Mr. Eber spoke on “You and 
Your AOM,” and Mr. Stivers led a 
“What's New” portion of the pro- 
gram. As part of the discussion, W 
R. Mayes, Roanoke, spoke on the 
“Dustex Filter Collector” and Austin 
Drake, Grain Processing Division of 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
on “Tailored Impact Flow.” Ernst 
Auer, MIAG North America, Inc., 
Minneapolis, showed the film ‘Mod- 
ern Milling.” B. H. Tollison, Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., served as program 
chairman. 

Mr. Eber presented outgoing Chair- 
man Wagner with AOM’s 
guished service award 

Members of allied trades firms 
were host to a reception and enter- 
tainment the evening preceding the 
technical meeting. 


distin- 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 
co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal + Fort William « Winnipeg » Medicine Hat *« Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Nigeria to Receive 
Hydraulic Corrugator 


A high-speed, hydraulic corrugator 
is being custom made by Ross Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply, Inc., of Okla- 
homa City for shipment to Africa for 
Flour Mills of Nigeria, Ltd. Reported- 
ly, there are presently only a total of 
30 of the machines in operation 
throughout the world. 
Designed and built in 1939 by the 
late C. R. Ross, the company’s foun- 
der, the type of corrugator being 
readied for use in Nigeria was the 
first ever made for high-speed corru- MEMBERS OF Mainland China’s cereals mission to Canada are pic- 
gating of flour mill rolls, say Ross tured during their stay in Winnipeg. Left to right are: Tung Chi-Kuang, 
officials. Mr. Ross had operated the . aaa : ae =e ee eee 
old planer type of machine for ap- aagenpeutens 5 ¥o-Sheng, first deputy director of China National Cereals, 
proximately 30 years, with the gen- Oils, and Foodstuffs Import and Export Corp., and leader of the group; 
eral consensus being that a hydraulic C. E. Gordon Earl, secretary and comptroller of the Canadian Wheat 
corrugator was impossible to produce. Board, Winnipeg, who accompanied the group; Yu Tun-Hwa, assistant 
But Mr. Ross. machinist and inven- general manager of China Resources Co., Hong Kong; Yang Juchieh of 
tor, succeeded in overcoming the dif- 
ficulties involved and perfected the 
machine. His corrugator, and the con- 
current introduction of new carbide 
cutting tools. reduced corrugating M : | d Chi Mi ; Vi . C d 
time for rolls about 75%. Mr. Ross ainian inese Ission Isits anada 
originated and held several patents on Members of Mainland China’s grain Canada 
the corrugator and other allied ma- mission delegation, invited to Canada In Winnipeg they gained first-hand 
chinery marketed and used through- on invitation of the Canadian Wheat knowledge of the inspection and grad- 
out the U.S. and foreign countries. « Board, recently moved on to the’ ing of Canadian wheat and work of 
western provinces, after stops in Ot- — the board’s research laboratories. Also 
William Welch Joins tawa, Montreal, Toronto, Fort Wil- while in Winnipeg, they met grain 
liam-Port Arthur and Winnipeg trade representatives and visited Man- 
Lincoln-KC Grain [he group’s itinerary included a_ itoba’s grain producing areas. Busi 
study of grain handling methods and ness of the past and current ship- 
operations of the wheat board and ments of wheat to China were re 


China National Cereals, and Chen Yuanshen, Chinese National Ship 
Chartering and Booking Corp. 


Transfer of William W. Welch to 
the Lincoln-KC Grain Co., Kansas 
City, has been announced by George 
A. Lincoln, president of Lincoln 
Grain Co., Inc. Mr. Welch was as- 
sistant manager at the Lincoln-CGI City. In his new position he will serve City, is now affiliated with Lincoln 
Grain Co.. Lincoln, Neb., the past as assistant to W. Lowell Gordon, CGF Grain Co., Lincoln, Neb. An 
two and one-half years manager of Lincoln-KC Grain nouncement of the appointment was 

During 25 vears in the grain busi- & @ made by George A. Lincoln, president 
ness Mr. Welch has been associated . . : of Lincoln Grain Co., Inc. M1 
at various times with Simonds-Shields- Grain Firm Appointment Brown's father, Loren A. Brown, is 
Theis Grain Co.. Midland Flour Mills Loren Brown, formerly with the vice president of Bartlett & Co., Kan 
and Interstate Grain Corp., Kansas Checkerboard Elevator Co. at Kansas — sas City 


the Board of Grain Commissioners for viewed 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods_Milling Co. Limited 
‘aastincs: MSI = cane copes 


Montreal pay USED 








Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


m 3. 
° uw 
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CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


WHEAT AND FLOUR continue to 
move out of Canada in good volume, 
with exports from Aug. | to Nov. | 
of 108 million bushels, or 

ahead of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. It appears that 
when final figures are compiled for 
exports during the first three months 
of the current crop year a long-time 
high will be again for that 


in eXCess 


about 25% 


recorded 


period 


Interim Wheat Payment 
Being Distributed 

An interim payment of 
the 1960-61 wheat pool is being dis- 
grain producers 
Board. Total 
imount for $39,300,- 
000. In announcing the payment, Al- 


10¢ bu. on 
tributed to western 
by the Canadian Wheat 
distribution is 


vin Hamilton, minister of agriculture, 
interim distribution could be 
made much earlier this year because 


said 


of increased exports in recent months 
ind strengthening wheat prices. Initial 
payment at time of delivery was $1.40 
bu.. basis No. | Northern in 
Fort William-Port Arthur 
& 
Earnings Rise for 
Manitoba Pool Elevators 
Total net earnings tor 
ments of Manitoba Pool Elevators in 
the 1960-61 crop year were $2,090,- 
7 with $1,921,961 the 


store 


all depart 


97 compared 


previous year. The final statement 
showed that surplus available for al- 
location to members of 205 associa- 
tions amounts to $1,345,846, with 
$485,899 allocated to 
counts, making a total figure of $1,- 
831,745. The Pool’s consolidated bal 
ance sheet showed that during the 
year $822,339 invested in 
steel storage tanks at Pool Terminal 
No. 3 and $1,306,878 was expended 
on construction in progress at the new 
Pool Terminal No. |. The balance of 
approximately $5,600,000 for com- 
pletion of the new terminal elevator 
will be financed initially by a $3,500,- 
000 bond issue, by a reduction of 
approximately $1,500,000 in present 
working capital, and the balance by 
generation of funds from future oper- 


reserve ac- 


Was new 


ations. 


7 

Deferral of IWA 

Renewal Advised 
A. M. Runciman, 
United Grain Growers, speaking be 
fore the organization’s annual meeting 
in Calgary, has that Canada 


should propose deferral for one yeal 


president of 


Stated 


of discussions on renewal of the Inter 
national Wheat Agreement. This 
would be until the country’s position 
European Com 
defined. 
European 


with regard to the 
mon Market is more clearly 


“The problem of the 


Common Market is coming to a head 
just as discussions are due in respect 
to a renewal or revision of IWA, prior 
to its expiration on July 31, 1962, and 
from the point of view of the western 
farmer relations with the common 
market are much more important and 
should be given precedence,” he said 

Mr. Runciman told delegates that 
rapid development of the European 
Common Market makes it imperative 
that the Canada at 
tempt to negotiate terms for the entry 
of Canadian wheat into the common 
market area. He pointed out that pres- 
ent members on the common market 
conserving 
themselves 


government ol 


have aimed especially at 
agricultural markets for 
and for each other. 
& 

New Wheat Licensed 

A new hard winter wheat, licensed 
under the name Winalta, will be dis 
tributed in limited quantity 
Agriculture officials indicate that sev- 
eral thousand bushels should be avail 
able for fall seeding in 1962. The 
variety at Lethbridge 
in southern Alberta, and officials state 
the milling and baking quality ap- 
proaches that of the better hard red 
springs. The variety is not suit- 
able to Manitoba or a large portion 
of Saskatchewan. It will be 
most exclusively in Alberta 

& 

New Appointment 

A. Searle Leach, president of Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., was recently appoint- 
ed to the board of directors of Do 
Rubber Co., Ltd. Mr. Leach 
is also a director of the Bank of 
Montreal, the Great West Life Assur- 
the Greater Winnipeg Gas 


of seed 


was dev eloped 


new 


used al 


minion 


ance Co., 


Co., and several other 


in western 


organizations 
Canada 





‘MLM 





MAPLE 


Chatham * Sarnia * St. Boniface « 


LEAF 
TORONTO, 


Montreal, Oue. Winnipeg, 


CANADA'S 
OTHER 
rABLE 


EXPORTERS OF 
FLOURS AND 
ALSO VEGE 


ELEVATORS, MILLS & PLANTS LOCATED— 


Quebec City * Montreal * Prescott « Toronto « Port Colborne * Goderich * Baden 


MILLS 
ONTARIO 


Van. 
FINEST 
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OILS 


Medicine Hat * Calgary * New Westminster 


LIMITED 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour, 1960-61 


(Figures in Sacks of 100 Ib 


Commonwealth countries 


tJuly 


12 Months 





U. K 395, 
Gibraltar 


Kuwait 
Qatar 
British Middie East (n.e.s 


Ghana 

Nigeria 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland 
Sierra Leone 
Tanganyika 

British Africa (n.e.s 


Ceylon 

Hong Kong 
Malaya-Singapore 
Pakistan ‘ 

British East Indies (n.e.s 
Fiji 

British Oceania (n.e.s 
New Zealand 


British Guiana 


Bahamas 

Bermuda 

British Hondura 

Barbados ..... 

Jamaica 4 
Leeward-Windward Islands 44, 
Trinidad vs 67 


200 


1960-61 


738 
,552 


474 
426 
382 


960 
482 
44) 
058 
250 
948 


399 
‘431 
537 
100 
270 


200 
660 


88,090 


127,169 
54,802 
7,832 
76,680 
*670,667 
464,978 
*635,713 





Total commonwealth countries 860, 


Other countries: 


Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark 

Germany, Federal Republic 
Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 


Ethiopia 

Iran 

Jordan 
Lebanon 

Israel ; 
Saudi Arabia 
U.A.R.—Egypt 
U.A.R.—Syria 


Angola 

Congo 

French Equatorial Africa 
Liberia 

Mozambique 

Portuguese Africa 


Cambodia-Laos 
Indonesia 

Japan 
Philippines 
Portuguese Asia 
Portuguese India 
Thailand 
Viet-Nam 


French Netherlands Oceania 
U. S. Oceania 


Bolivia 
Braz 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Surinam 
Venezuela 


Republi 


French West 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 

Panama 


Indies 


St. Pierre-Miquelon 
. % 


300 
497 


2,160 


955 


033 
100 
063 
701 
203 
649 
292 


800 


614 


10,100,239 


647 


570 
500 


415 


038 
144 
000 
186 
110 


031 
424 
250 
491 
715 
955 


990 
116 
535 
140,849 


128 
595,238 





Total, other countries 299, 


543 


5,495,701 





Total, all countries 


n.e.s.)—Not elsewhere specified 
Revised to include CSanges in June, | 


tPreliminary 


1,160,456 


961 


data 


15,595,940 


+Revised. Compiled by Ontario Flour Millers Assn 


1961 


July 12 Months 
1959-60% — 


5,925,10 
4,672 


311,447 


35 





250 
7197 
203 





5,674,152 





1,270,663 16,073,893 
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WAVING GOODBYE as they 
depart for Europe are Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Lampman. Fol- 
lowing a stop at the Washington 
office of Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., sponsor of the trip, they 
went to Rotterdam, Holland, to 
plan meetings for Mr. Lampman 
with millers and bakers in a 
number of countries of Western 
Europe. Mr. Lampman is execu- 
tive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago. 


() 
BOX 8505 


MONTREAL, CANADA 





The News in Photos... 














THIS ARTIST'S VIEW shows the new, complete flour milling plant to 
be erected for Prima, Ltd., Singapore, by the Swiss milling engineering 
firm of Buhler Bros. The plant will comprise a mobile, mechanical ship 
unloading facility; a grain elevator with a capacity of about 400,000 bu.; 
a cleaning section with pneumatic pressure conveying of grain; a pneu- 
matic two-floor flour mill with a capacity of about 2,700 cwt. of flour, 
basis 24 hours of operation; a flour storage bin and mill laboratory. 
Cheng Tsang Mang, president of Prima, Ltd., states that, if prospects for 
operations are satisfactory, intentions are to erect a second plant. 


oT ¥ 4 st aa 
RECENTLY MARRIED at Glencoe, Minn., were Marilyn Ann Miller, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Howard C. Miller of Glencoe, and Meindert 
(Mike) Moorlach, son of Mr. and Mrs. Johannes Moorlach, Gronegin, 
Holland. The replica at the left is a model of the house in which the 
couple will reside when they reach Holland in January, where Mr. 
Moorlach will join his family in the flour milling business. At present 
they are making their home in Fergus Falls, Minn., where Mr. Moorlach 
is employed by Montana Flour Mills Co. During their wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Moorlach were involved in an automobile collision, but have 
since returned to Fergus Falls and are recovering from their injuries. 
Mr. Moorlach attended the annual technical conference and trade show 
of the Association of Operative Millers in Minneapolis last spring. 


Fe j | | a { 

J ULI Se, 

Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢€ per 
word, $2.25 minimum, Add 25¢ per inser- 


tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
¢¢ @ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








NINE-STONE BURR FLOUR MILL FOR MANU- 
facture of whole wheat flour, wheat cereal 
and 100% hard winter wheat macaroni flour 
Cheap water turbine power with electric sup 
plement. 25 cwt. per hour capacity. A going 
concern in Montana's finest winter and spring 
wheat production area. 12 yr. amortized pay- 
Come, inspect and place sealed 
4 . Long, 519 West Bivd., Lewistown 
Mont.; Phone 538-3847. 





HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED — SALES AND TECHNICAL 
service representative needed to work with 
grain, cereal milling and food manufacturing 
industries. Married man preferred, who is will 
ing to travel at company expense. College de- 
gree desired, but not required. Fringe benefits 
and pension plans provided. Salary commen 
surate with experience. Submit complete resume 
and recent photograph to Ferguson Fumigants 
Inc., P.O. Box 5868, St. Louis 35, Mo. 


EMPLOYERS’ SERVICE ‘'Specialists for the Food 
Industry.’ Baking demonstrators—Experience in 
Bakery Management plus knowledge of sweet 
dough mixes qualifies for exceptional growth op 
portunity. Start $600 to $800. Bakery manager— 
Supermerket operation. Quality minded. Com- 
plete baxing knowledge with supervisory experi 
ence required. Incentive and profit sharing plus 
starting salary of $650 to $750. Chemist—Re 
search and Development of consumer food 
products. Prefer advanced degree. Salary to 
$850. Send confidential resume to Norman D 
Froiland, Technical Division, Employers’ Serv 
ice, 320 Rand Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


e 
Obituary 

JIM A. FEUQUAY, 62, grain buyer 
broker and a prominent figure in the 
Oklahoma grain and feed trades, at 
El Reno, Okla. He was at one time 
associated with Feuquay Grain Co 
Enid, Okla., later came to El Reno 
and worked as a grain buyer for the 
Oklahoma Flour Mills. Mr. Feuquay 
was secretary-treasurer and past pres- 
ident, Oklahoma Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn.; a director of the state’s 
Crop Improvement Assn., and a mem- 
ber of the Enid Board of Trade. In 
1959 he was honored by Oklahoma 
State University for his contributions 
to grain marketing and processing 
Survivors are his wife, two daughters, 
three sisters and a brother. « 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1-3362 
21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


Nov. 9 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York 
Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent oe $5.45@5.50 $5.80@5.90 $6.26@6.38 
Bakery standard patent cite 5.35@5.40 5.70@5.80 6.28@6.36 
First clear evi Deere 3.85@4.15 4.85@5.00 5.45@5.68 
High gluten : Panes 5.70@5.80 6.05@6.15 6.61 @6.68 
*Family : bag Mv aie ante ee 6.15@7.20 .@7.50 
Bakers fancy cake ...... ‘ @ @8.00 
-@ .@ 5.18@5.28 


©20292® 


Straight grade cracker flour. 
*Pastry 

Rye, white 

Rye, medium 

Rye, dark 

Semolina 

Semolina blend 


, , ; @ 
4.59@4.69 4.87@4.97 
4.39@4.59 4.67@4.77 
3.84@3.94 4.12@4.22 
.@9.40 @ 
-@7.95 @ 


©@290908200 


Winnipeg 
*Spring top patent $6.55@6.70 $6.70@6.90 
kee wala le ; - 5.35@5.50 5.20@5.40 


MILLFEED 
Nov. 9 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Seattle— 
Sacked. Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bu 
Bran - $ .@40.00 $ @35.00 $37.50@38.00 $33.00@33.50 $44.00@44.50 $39.00@39.50 $ @ $ @ 
Std. midds . 41.00@41.50 36.00@36.50 @ 34.50@35.00 46.00@46.50 41.00@41.50 @ @ 
Red dog .. 42.00@43.00 @ @... @ 46.50@47.00 @ 51.00@52.00  446.00@47.00 
Shorts ks ..@ 39.50@40.00  34.50@35.00 @ @ @ @ 
Millrun : @ .@ @ @ @ @ 43.00@44.00  38.00@39.00 
Bran Shorts Middiings 

Toronto emits aes $50.00@52.00 $53.00@54.00 $64.00@65.00 

Winnipeg 38.00@4! .00 41 .00@43.00 51.00@53.00 
*Flour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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LINCOLN-CGF Grain Company 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 





Offering You 
Complete Grain Service 


By Rail and Truck 


ELEVATOR A—14,000,000 BUSHELS ELEVATOR B—9,200,000 BUSHELS 


SAM A. DARROUGH, Manager 


Phone: HE 2-2706 e TWX: LI 8169 
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readers and advertisers e publisher doe t assume any liabilities for errors 


Ross Machine & Mil! Supply 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 

Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills . ‘ 


Meurs & Co 
Steamship Co 
The 


Luchsinger, 
Lykes Bros 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co 


Ferguson Fumigants, Inc 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc 
Fiour Mills of America 
Fort Garry Milling Co 
Franco, Francis M 
Frank, Leo, Co 

Fuller Co 


Ab 
Acme-Ev 
Amber M 
American F 
Anheuser-Bus Ltd McCabe Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 
Meelunie, N. V., Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 
Merck & Co., Inc. . 
MIAG North America 
Mill Mutuals, The 
Miller Publishing Co., 
Montana Flour Mills 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morten Milling Co 


Flour Mills 
Savage, W. J., Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simon-Carter Co 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
vam Ce. +. - 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 
& Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc ; 
Standard Milling Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton-Theis Grain 
Sturtevant Mill Co 


St. Louis 


Inc 


G-F Elevator Co 
Garvey Elevators, Inc 
General American 

Transportation Corp 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Globe Milling Co 
Great Star Flour Mil's 
Great Western Mfg. Co 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Gump, B. F 


Inc 


The 
Co 
Ltd 

u Corporatior Inc 
Bulsing & Heslenfe 


National Yeast Corp Co 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Norton, Willis, Co < 

Nor-Vell, Inc 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc 


Harris, Upham & Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche 
Holland Engraving 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Inc 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Thomas, Vaughn, & Co., Ltd 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Twin City Machine Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Overseas Tech 
orp 
Instrumentation 
° Inc 
International 


eckerboard Gra 


urch & Dwight C 


rxrzs7aF7 


Uhimann Grain Co 

Union Special Machine Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Specialties Ocrim Milling Engineering 


Works 


Mig. Co Ltd 
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dated Flour M 


Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel 
Inc 


Entoleter 


American 


GR 


Daddy 


it Says In 
the 


went to 


t large 
It 
Smith 


Patient 


doctor sa 


A 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Gebroeders 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cc Jackson, 
Jennison 


Justesen 


Grair 


Kansas Mil 
Flour Kelly, Will 
Kimpton 


Mannheim 

, @ Subsidiary of 

Mfg. Co . Koerner, J 
Co., Ltd 

Lexington 

Lincoln-CG 


J-T Elevator 
Gilbert 
WwW. J., Co 
Brodr 


Kelly-Erickson-Jones 
Ww 


King Milling Co 
Knappen Milling Co 


Lake of the Woods Mig 


Osieck & Co 
Co 


Co., Patchin Appraisals 


Peavey, F. H., & Co 
li or Penn, 

ra het Co Pfizer, Chas., & Co 
iam, Milling Co 


& Sons The 


Pillsbury Co., 


ohn E.. & Co Quaker Oats Co 

Red Wing Milling Co 
Robin Hood Flour 
Robinson, Thomas, 


Rodney Milling Co 


Mill & Elevator 
F Grain Co 


Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp 


Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros 
William, Flour Co 
Piliman & Phillips, Ltd 


Pulverizing Machinery Div 


Mills, 
& Son 


Van Den Bergh, 
Van Walbeek's 

Handelmaatschappij 
Vis, P. C., & Co 


N.V 


Inc 
Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc 
Westcentral Co-op Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. eile elite aot cea 
Western Waterproofing Co 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, H. R Mill 
Supply Co 
Willis, K. | 
Witsenburg, M., Jr 
Wolcott & Lincoln 


Ltd 


Ltd N.V 


Inc 
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PO Opp 


when 
Smith 


mean 
Mr 


as a delegate 


does it 
the paper that 


convention 


what 


he didnt take Mrs 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


I'm all out of The 
the only way to cure my 


sorts 


rheumatism is to from 


dampness.” 


Stay away 


Friend: “What's so tough about 
that?” 

Patient: “You don’t know how silly 
I feel sitting in an empty bathtub, go- 
ing over myself with a vacuum clean- 
iin 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Book agent to farmer: “Better buy 
an encyclopedia, now that your boy 
is going to school.” 
him 


Farmer: “Nothing doing. Let 


walk, the same as I did!” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


jockey, talking to a radio announcer 
and expressing his joy after winning 
a big race: “I want to thank my train- 
er, all the wonderful spectators, and 
mostly the other jockeys who made it 


possible.” 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Happy Young Darling, 
when we are married, I am going to 


Fiancee: 


cook and darn all your socks 
He: Oh, that won’t be 
dear. Just darn ’em. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Try praising your wife, even if 
frightens her at first. 


¢ ¢ @ 


The lady of the house was enter- 
taining her bridge club when the pat- 
tering of tiny feet was heard on the 
stairs. She raised her hand for silence 
“Hush,” she said softly, “the children 
have come to deliver their goodnight 
message. It always gives me such a 
feeling of reverence to hear them 
Listen!” 

There moment 
then shyly came a small voice from 
the hallway: “Mama, Willie found a 


bedbug.” 


necessar 


was a of silence. 


¢ ¢ @ 


Bank teller to 
“Sorry, Mr. Jones. 
you to the draw.” 


window: 


beat 


man at 
Your 


wife 


THE Northwestern MILLER 





Tennant & Hoyt, Lake City, Minnesota. Pneumatic mill producing 
5500 sacks per day, Elevator storage 600,000 bu 





TENNANT & HOYT 


KEEPS OVEN SPRING WORKING IN SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
with W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


lo give its strong spring wheat flours that extra kick, Ten 


nant & Hoyt chooses W&T flour treatment. 


Experience proves that Dyox™ strengthens gluten to maxi- 


mum, makes doughs more machinable, prevents “stick-ups”. 





And there’s no waste with W&T’s Dyox. Accurate propor 
tioning equipment makes chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed 


applies it uniformly in precise amounts. 


Along with Dyox, Tennant & Hoyt uses Novadelox® to 
whiten and brighten flour . . . give it the color consumers 
prefer. Novadelox is W&T’s powder bleaching agent—made 
by WAT, distributed by W&T. 


Tennant & Hoyt is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 


flour service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Nicest stop on the way home from school 


is still the nerghborhood bakery 


The makers and purveyors of bread are still in the 
business of delighting everybody who eats. You may 
have forgotten the pleasures of being eight years 
old and hungry, with a coin in your pocket and a 
bakery full of surprises. But that pleasure is as 


strong today as ever, and as long as kids are kids, 
as long as people are people, it will continue to be. 
This is why bread and bread products are part and 
parcel of today’s community. General Mills is proud 
to serve an industry the community needs so much. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 














